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{ base of which 1s sixteen feat « on each front, pre- 


BATTLE MONUMENT, 


AT BALTIMORE. 


Among the many objects which cloim ~ at-" 
tention of a stranger, visiting the capital of eur 
sister state of Maryland, none possesses so pees 
an interest as the ** Battle Monument,” erected 


In memory of the brave men who tell on the 


that citv. This interest is excited, not so wuch 
by the classical elegance of the Monument itself, 
though it is eminently beautiful, as the variety 
of as-ociations it occasions in the mind of the be- 
holder, 
rally give rise. In gazing upon the Monument, 
we are irresistrbly carried back to the deeds and 
the times it commemorates; 
ness of those patriot citizens 


and tie devoted- 


who nobly stood 


forward, and shed the:r best blood in protecting | 4 
their hearth-stones from the invasion ot an ene-| 
niv,. who had p ibliciv avowed his intentions of 


the disho: wartare, comes with a 
freshening impulse upomthe memory. We sce 
them arming tor the fight, resolved to save the 
native city, or perish gloriously in the attempt. 
the battle. msp red 


We see them engaged in 
with all the ardor of liberty; we behold the ene- 
niv routed, defeated, and disgraced; and then 


we hear the voice of a whole people, m 


pyaises for their deliverance with the solema re-; 


; nem over those who had fallen. 
One year subsequent to the successful defence 
of Baltimore, 
was laid, with the most solemn and imposing 
ceremonies. Nearly all the inhabitants of that 
ony were present on the occasion, and a most 
-vid and eloquent prayer and address were 
ce eliv ered, the first by the late Bishop Kemp, and | 
e latter by the Rev. Dr. Inglis. 
salah was built under the direction of Maximi- 
van Godefroy, Esq. an artist pre-eminent ip 
uste, an archiiect of fine talents, and an engi- 
peer Of hich distinction. The following succinct | 
Gi scription, with the accompanying plate, may 
serve to convey some idea of the Monument to 
such of our readers as have never scen it. 
The lower part of this Monument, the square 


ath and 13th of September, 1314, in detence of, 


tire pave 


white 


the corner stone of this Monument 


The Monu-, 


‘sents somewhat of the figure of an Egyptian 


itomb, ornamented on each side with an antique 


door, closed with a tablet of Black marble.— 
Above arises a crreular fascis symbolical of the 
union, on the fillets of which are mecnbed the 
names ot those to whose memory the Monument 
is consecrated. 

Above the cornice, and at the four angles of 


the socle ot the taser, are four marble griffins, 


the base of the fascm ms ornamented with two 


busso-relieros, representing the battle of North 


Point, and the bombardment of Fort M'Henry 
and the reflections to which they natu- | 


Two lachrymal urns are placed im the mterva ls. 
The lop ef the fase: bound with two crowns 
in demi-rehef, one ot cypress, the other of lau- 


‘rel. 


The fascis is surmounted witha seele, bearing 

statue of Baltimore. (fermed from the repre- 
sentations of Juno and Cybele,) holding a crown 
in-one hand, and an antique helm in the other, 
with the United States’ eagle and a bomb along 
side of her. 
re elevation of the Monument from 
rent te the socle of the statue, is forty- 
Seven feet, not including the statue, which mw 
seven feet and a half—the whele esecuted 
marvie. 


The eri 


THE CARBONARO: 
A SICILIAN STORY, 

In the year 1820, 1 made an excursion to §;. 
cily. Begmnmg by Messina; bke all travellers, 
iny first object was Avtna. I was alone, for to 
an Engh shina who has any thing better in view 
‘th: in eternal talking about En; gl und, and eternal 
complamimg and contempt of every thing out of 
it, the society of his countrymen is not remarka- 
ble for amusement. On the roads round Altna, 
a genuie man of Bond Street would be heart- 
broken and eloquent beyond all endurance 
jeds, provisions, hand-maids, inn-keepers, the 
lw mn establishment would throw ‘hie mto 


an ague, and his listener into an abhorrence of 


ithe ulty of ch. For those reasons de- 


termined to travel alone, taking my chance fer 


«s 
\ | i 
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- 
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aon 


-- 


that, as the darkness comes on, 


brown bread, banditti, dingua Franca, and the 
innumerable colonists that Sicilian beds have 
been. heirs to since their first animation. 

After leaving the shore, | soon plunged into 
the heart of those defiles that lie like ridges of 
some stormy sea suddenly fixed in its tossings 
round the base of the mighty mother of volca- 
noes. Classic associations are thick sown in 
this land, and the man who suddenly lifting his 
eye from the depths of one of these valleys of 


coloured marble, and verdure of all the hues of 


the rainbow, to the mountain above, rising, 1 ke | 

a pillow of the very heavens , through cloud and | 
sunshine, itself crowned with its peculiar cloud, 
turns, like the 
pillar of the Israelites, into fire, may remember 


that upon that shade by day, and flame by night, 


half the heroes of the bard and the historian 
have looked in their time;—that Homer may 


have wondered at it from his galley, and dream- 
ed of gods ascending and descending; that Han- 
nubal may on his rounds have counted the night- 


watches by it, with thousands of Moorish faves 


beside him, gazing on the splendors of this inex- 
haustible conflagration;—that it flashed upon 


the volume in Cicero’s hand, and might have 


given Cesar an emblem of his own dazzling and 


consuming ambition. 

does Mot’ always flame, but it is never 
without its own crown of vapor. A broad, deep, 
rolling wreath, that in the strong sunshine of 
noon almost rivals the color of gold, and in the 
Italian evening looks a rosy throne for all the 
spirits of mythology. Olympus, noble as its 
frowning and rugged peaks are,is earthly, com- 
pared to this true seat of the court of Jove 

But this cloud sometimes looks angry and 
keeps its promise. On one of the evenings that 
E had destined to exploring a branch of the Val di 
Mota, lL had scarcely climbed half up the first 
precmpice that rises over the Casa di Madona 
del Pianto, weil known to all travellers, when I 
saw my guide plunging down as fast as he could 
among the shrubs, and pointing to the Casa. On 
my overtaking him, he explained the cause of 
speed, by pointing to the mountain, whose sum- 
mit had grown unusually dark, in the midst of one | 
of the most brilliant Mediterranean heats. 
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good time. My guide had been in the right, for 
in a few minutes the wind began to blow with 
tremendous violence, and short heavy gushes of 
rain dashed against the lattices. Other fug- 
tives soon came rushing in, and the supper-table 
exhibited a curious variety of physiognomies, 
from the placid superficies of the German, upto 
the eager torment of the Frenchman’s face, hea 
the strenuous sensitiveness of the man of lealy. 
The storm deepened, and before we had closed 
our, by no means silent entertainment, its roars 
and gusts had extinguished all lighter topics, and 
the few that spoke only of the congenial 
themes, avalanches, eruptions, and ‘* perils by 
land and sea.”? 

To the natives, the present visitation gave 
only feelings of alarm, but to me, this * hurly- 
burly of the elements’? was an adventure. A 
storm on Aitna was irresistible; it was the very 
thing that I had crossed the British Channel, 
and left the quiet Pastures and smooth fat- 
ness of my indigenous land, to see. I therefore 
determined to sit out the tempest, and ordering 
a couple of bottles of their best wine, astonished 
the brotherhood and their guests by my ‘* temp- 
tation of Providence’’ in watching the whole 
phenomenon from my croisee. 

One Italian was the only person whom my ex- 
ample wrought up into curiosity, and we took our 
seats at the open w mdow, m full sight of the sum- 
mit of the mountain, which had already changed 
its crown of vapour for a crown of lightning, of 
colours innumerable, azure, white, and of the most 
vivid and blood-red brilliancy, that whirled and 
sprang abroad, and again reverted, and flew 
round like a gigantic wheel of flame. My fel- 
low gazer had been a militaire in the service of 
Napoleon; and something that I accidental- 
ly said of the hkeness of the great usurper’s 
fortunes to the transient flashes now playing 
above us, led him to open the store of recolleo- 
tions of which every wiewx moustache is full. 
He had followed Napoleon to Elba: had return- 
ed with him, had seen his star cast down in 
Belgium, and had finally found misfortune reach- 
ing himself in the shape of disbandment, and 
present suspicion.. He was now exiled trom Na- 


As} ples, under the imputation of attachment to 
nothing could stop his movements towards the | Murat, 


and was not perfectly determined 


house, and as explanation between his mountain | whether his next direction should be east or 


jargon and my iniperfect Italian was hopeless, I | 
let him take his w ay, and followed to the convent. 


| 


west, China or the Illinois. 
‘* They suspected you of being a Carbonar,’ 


There his first act was to throw himself on his | said [. 


knees before the image of the Virgin that sits in 
primeval blackness in the portico, and his next 
was to solicit some brandy from the attendant 
at the gate. Night had come on before he felt 
his devotions or his alarm sufficiently indulged; 
and { had no other resource than the common 
and easy one of trusting to the Conventuals for 
the night’s hospitality. 

The friars, who are often lively fellows, and 
glad to see a traveller for the double purpose of 
hearing the news and disposing of their wine at 
a fair price, were,as usual, hospitable, and con- 
gratulated me on having reached their roof in 


‘* Why, Mister Englishman, when a man has 
commanded a regiment of cavalry for six cam- 
paigns; has scoured over Europe in the train of 
a conqueror, from Cadiz to Moscow, and lived 


like a prince all the time, he may dislike being. 


reduced to walk on foot, live like a beggar, and 
brush his own coat. Carbonaro, indeed! How 
can a man help thinking of the past, and com- 
paring that vivid, bold, brilliant son of fortune 
(rogue as he undoubtedly was) with these tame, 
domestic, feather-headed But let that pass. 
Carbonaro!—Diavolo—let them call me what 
they will.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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The Italian's pale and hollow face had swell- 
ed with haughty expression; his eves darted fire; 
his hands were clenched, and, bounding from his 
seat, he rather charged than paced about the 
room. In another moment, all this was changed, 
and with true Italian versatility he flung himself 
back on his seat, laughing at what he called hu 
‘Sextravaganza.’’ But,’’ said he, it well 
that it was not performed before any of the 
coWled gentlemen below stairs, for this very 
heuse was the scene of an extraordimary atlair 
but a few years ago.”’ 

I begged for the storv, which I preferred, as 
an alleviation to his politics; and he mdulged 
me at length, which I have tried to condense 
into the following outline. 

Two years ago, the whole Sicilian world rang 
with the beauty of Carolina Visconti, the only 
daughter of the richest man in Catania. In this 
island, alliances are made by tathers and mo- 
thers, without much consideration of the choice 
of sons and daughters. But Carolina was of a 
loftier temperament than to take any gouty old 
grandee, or young and disagreeable protligate, on 
the opinion of others; and the rejections which 
the whole tribe of the Catanese nobles and for- 
tune-hunters received, will be telt 
them as astain upon their coats-of-arms tll 
they lie where they make love po longer. 

At length the man of her heaYt came. <A gal- 
lant leutenant of mine: he had made a summer 
excursion with me to the Calabroas; and, tempted 
by the sight of the mountain, we came over to 
the island. Ata ball given at Messina, we saw 
this beauty. She was certainly extremely hand- 
Some. a noble Greek countenance ,—a profusion 
of the richest chesnut har, falling over eyes made 
for setting hearts on fire—a magnificent hgure- 
altogether a being of sparkling and splendid 
beauty. The general admiration was now ac- 
counted for, and | contribeuted my 
course. As belonging to the hussars of the 
Itahan guard, the two strangers were received 
With due honor. I had the hand 
wor's lady, to my infinite mortification; and my 
subaltern danced with the Sicilian wonder. Vi- 
vald: was handsome enough for a soldier, lively, 
and had gained decorations in his 
But he had higher merits; and a nobler heart did 
not exist in mortal. 

On this night his fate was decided. He had 
loved and been loved by a whole host of the 


ol the gover- 


campaigns, 


fairest of the fair: but [ had never seen his 
calety lowered for a moment. On this night, 
however, he came home out of spirits. I saw 


that the arrow was shot to the head, and, as ad- 
vice is always troublesome, and im. such a case 
#8 absurd, I left mattersto take their course. He 
went to no more balls, but had suddenly taken 
a prodigious fondness for sighing, walking in 
the woods, guitar-plaving at unreasonable hours, 
and allthe other received modes of 
passion. In short, he became so bad a compa- 
nion, that I left him to his lucubrations, and 
looked for pleasure alone. One evening at a 
masquerade, a note was put into my hand with 


desperate 


by some of 


share. of 


| 


| 


— 


nd wm danger—take 
him out of the rmiand "cian vengeance 
tormidable. But Vivaldi laughed at hasard. 
and continued his romance: the next 
“a. was Watch ine moonree over hegy 


heard a tumult, and found my 
brought home bleeding from a shot ired at han 
under his Thistress® Window 


a inn na 


The aftlair was inquired into couree,. Hult 
as to arrest every would-be assae 


nonthwm o 
would ave been tO ait 
blesse, detection and punishment were al Re, oo 


poss bie. At this criers an order arriveu pom tie 


regiment without loss ot lime, as it weap 


tril 
march for the North. Vivaldi's wound re under. 
ed it impossible lor him to be moved ior sore 
ftume, and | was obliged to leave hom in the 
i hands of his surgeon. lhe fauw Carohna bad 
been put mto aconvent on the | ) or of 
this love-business, But—** Hleaves there’ 
A tlash of therce lightning burned round the 
chamber. Well might he cry out | 
had lulled as rapidly as if wae 
lowed by a display A ind >- 
per and awful. A small cloud of the 
tense blackness had riven from the crater, j 
had been for some tim qu liv selling me ve 
riety of shapes above the mountain. One 
have Some mn at ate 
almost solid fabri figure d all over wih om 
| rable teébie streaks of blue | to 
huge throne of an Indran idol; tts black wae 
complete ebons lie thunder i” owled 
above and While oul eves Vere on tlie 
throne, its molitul lord seemed te ascend and 


ike 


r 
A column of 


trom the brow of 


the most 4 


white rose 


Actna, with its base still on the mountain. and 
Its forehead in the Ve ry heavens bie black 
| Vapors were the back ground to thm apparilien, 
| they Fost, thoated broadly orm tine a uve 
‘* Satan himself in tall wing, exciain (ne 
Italian, and his idea showed the picturesque eye 
Of The ! iit from this 
shape threw over the wo: 


— 


a4 new-born cdi 
every hill, ever 


wellme, 


eoudatry 


every tree, Was trightfulls visible, he tures 
in the remoteast. rook ot Out little ine 
vere see with niintite stinctness 
Madonna under a which 
showed her in the noon dav, wae now 
mgina tiood of illummation. From? 
in the convent we found that the whe jou 
was alarmed; and the melancholy tolling of the 
bell to prayers, mingied a parntul and 
chral character with this sublime terror 


But at length a sudden gust of wind tire 


way among the clou above, wrapped this 
splendid phantom in tentoid night; and, efter a 
brief struggle of the e ind a terrent of 
rain, that fuil like a solid sheet of water, drove 
this incarnation of the Evil yenius down te hw 
In a few minutes all wae stillness 
going on m Ane 


“as utter tia 


etmenia, 


cavern again 
hy it the 


the service 


Gad 


mound oT 
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the moon came floating and stooping through 
the clouds like a reconciling spirit, and, from the 
ridge of the hills above Euphemia, threw a long 
line of brightness over the Strait, and the east- 
ern side of 

The Italian renewed his story. ‘* Of what 
follows,’’ said he, ‘‘ I was of course not an eye- 
witness; but I can assure you,’’ and he smiled, 
‘*my authority is unimpeachable.’’ 

There was a Marchese Spontoni at that time 
in the island, a showy and expensive profligate 
of high life. His connexion with the Ventini- 
glia family gave him countenance among the 
Sicilians. But report had assigned him a histo- 
ry of a very dubious kind, It was known that 
he had been an agent of France in the Republi- 
can conquest of Italy, and had even figured among 
the Jacobin Club of Paris. At Naples, he had ap- 
peared like a potentate, and kept up an estab- 
lishment that was probably among the chief 
spoils of the State Treasury. But he had been 
at length charged with peculation; and the 
French, who were delicate enough not to suffer 
any plunderers but themselves, called him to 
account. But the witnesses suddenly disappear- 
ed; and whether they were carried up the 
mountains, or sent to feed the tunies in the bay, 
is still to be discovered. The Marchese shown 
out on this escape, like a snake that had cast 
his skin, more glittering than ever. But he was 
unluckily devoted to the fair sex; and asthe con- 
summation of his ill-luck, he became the adorer 
of the prettiest dunseuse of the theatre, who had 
already an adorer in Monsieur le General Com- 
mandant. The Frenchman felt insulted by the 
rivalry of any Italian in the creation: and a file 
of grenadiers, walking into the Marchese’s bed- 
room one morning, delivered him to a couple of 
mounted gen-d’armes in the street, who never 
lost sight of him till he was placed on the other 
side of the Alps. 

On the change of affairs he returned, lurked 
for a while in the precincts of the Court at Na- 
ples, then all at once started up from beggary 
and obscurity into the full honors of a court fa- 
vorite. He was handsome, daring, superbly 
prodigal, and a scoundrel. To which of those 
qualities he owed his elevation, I honor greatness 
too much to say. But we were then ruled by wo- 
men; and Il. Don Giovanni would have been 
Prime Minister in any Italian Court for the last 
century, 

But a younger or handsoiwer politician finally 
superseded the Marchese, and he was honorably 
dismissed to be governor of the Southern Milita- 
ry Division of this Island. 


His passion for so celebrated a beauty as Ca- 
rolina Visconti was instantly lighted; and, for the 
first time, he thought of shackling hinese lf with 
the heavy bonds of matrimony. “But La Caro- 
Jina had the spirit that was pictured in her lofty 
countenance, and she refused the governor; a 
most extraordinary thing in Sicily. Nay, she 
did worse, and made no scruple of allowing it to 
go forth that she had a contempt for the man. 


The arrival of the hussar officers was a topic| 
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among the opulent and idle; and the Marchese 
had watched their impression. La Carolima’s 
dancing with my unlucky friend sealed the new 
rival’s death-warrant, and our movements had 
been watched till the hour of Vivaldi’s wound. 

think,’’ said the Italian, that if the 
moon were to get up a little beyond that peak, 
you might catch a glimpse of the palace, where 
the curious scene | am going to mention @c- 
curred,’’ 

I looked; but the moon, the “ inconstant 
moon,’’ that ** touched with silver all the fruit- 
tree tops;’’ showed me nothing but an endless 
succession of forest, that, as the wind bowed it 
from time to time, rolled like billows rising in 
long ridges of toam. The Italian was not to be 
porsuaded that my eyes were less dexterous than 
his own eagle ones; and he pointed to what he 
called the pinnacles of the palazzo, msing from 
its groves on the verge of the sea. I was still 
bafiled ; but a fleet of fishing-boats that had put 
out on the first subsiding of the storm, amply 
repaid me for the search. At every sinking of 
the moon behind the clouds that still dragged 
their heavy masses over the heavens, this tairy 
fleet disappeared; and on the first emergence of 
the light above, the water, blue as a violet, 
seemed covered with silver wings, some fixed, 
some fluttering in circles, some speeding along. 
I thought of the ‘procession of Amphitrite and 
her nymphs, floating in their canopies and cars. 
We were ina land of brilliant fable, and here 
was one of its most brilliant fancies almost 
realized. There was music too; for the sounds 
of the fishery, the cries of the seamen in work- 
ing their vessels, and the general hum ot active 
lite, heard in the silence of the night, came on 
the wind, softened into no inharmonious concert. 
Here was the ‘Mermaid on the Dolphin’s 
back;’? and a broad meteor that struck down 
between two thunc-rloads, and lighted up the 
whole horizon with blue, gave us Shakspeare’s 
delicious picture alive. 


In this palazzo, (said my companion.) for 
some time before the grand outbreak in the 


north of [taly, political meetings were frequently 
held at night, for the propagation of what prin- 
ciples I shall not Say; but the suspit ions ot the 
miserable government of the island were as 
much awake, as their fears of taking any pub- 
lic step against a body which comprehended 
three-fourths of the thinking men of the com- 
munity. It will surprise you more to know that 
the palazzo was the actual residence of the 
Governor, and that his Excellency was one of 
the most active of the conspirators, if such we 
must call them. My friend the Lieutenant cared 
no more for politics, than he cared for the dis 
covery of the longitude; an English sabre, ora 
Spanish jennet, would have won him from the 
hope of a crown; and in his present state of 
mind, he would have given them all for a sight 
of his captivating Carolina. 

The Marchese had been among the first to 
pay him a vist of condolence on his misfortune ; 
and as the sea air was thought essential to luis 
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recovery, Vivaldi at length accepted the invita- 
tion to be master of a suite of rooms under hv 
Excellency’s rool. There he found himself in 
the midst of the profuse luxury of an Italian 
noble. Every day was a fete on a greater or 


less scale; all was high life, high spirits, and | 


high play. The Marchese was sometimes absent, | 


and absent during the entire night; but the festiva- 
ty, whatey er il lose in animation, lost nothe- 
ing in pomp, and the absence of the superb en- 
tertainer was accounted for on the innumerable 
despatches that were pourimg in hourly from 
Naples, then notoriously on the verge of a con- 
vulsion. 


Parties on the sea sometimes succeeded the 


suppers; and nothing can exceed thie luxury of 


mhaling the cool breeze after the burning at- 
mosphere of the Saloon! One evening, at supper, 
a fragment of paper was laid under Vivaldi’s 
cover, with the words—‘* Swear not at all.’’ 
This piece of unexpected morality was taken for 
a pleasantry of some of the fair enslavers, who 
sat ** the richest tlowrets of the feast,’’ and was 
furgotten. The barges were announced, and the 
whole party went on the water. By 7 
accident there was no lady on board of Vivaldi’s 


parent 


barge, and he found himself embarked with half | 


a dozen strangers, who soon struck into polities. 
The dispute rapidly grew hot and high, and the 
Lieutenant was at length compelled to 
pose. But to reconcile the debaters was found 
unpossible, and one of them, an orator of pecu- 
liar violence, insisted on being rowed to shore. 
By this tune all sight and sound of the rest of 
the party had been lost; and, anxious to rejorn 
them, Vivaldi ordered the helmto be turned to 
the first landing-place. As the barge ran in, a 
Loht glimmered trom the rocks, and a whistle 
was heard. ‘lo the Lieutenant’s surprise, all 
the disputants now seemed to have made up 
their minds to go on shore together, The land- 
lau-pl ice Was precipitous, and a large Cave 
opened in front, into which the sea burst with a 
roar. Vivaldi remonstrated with the h 
on his choice of A port, and stood up to Tein- 
force his remonstrance by taking the helm into 
At that mstant a 


cloak Wiis 


| 


his own charge. | 
thrown over his head from behind, hes hands | 
were pinioned, and he was flung on the bottom | 
of the boat. He felt it suddenly rush on, and j- | 
tera plunge arnong the breakers, reach smooth | 
water. The chillness of the air, and the dead 
Silence, told him that they had lett the Or a | 
sea. After a short, and, from the frequent} 
changes of the hela, apparently an intricate | 
navigation, he was set on his feet, and led | 


through a passage so low that he was obliged | 


to stoop. A strange and holioy voice now pro- 

. unced over him, ‘* Let our brother teel the 
ichty instruments of terror to tyrants, and of 
“*€alvation to their people.’’ His hand was grasp- 
ed, and Jaid upon a sabre and a pen. The voice 
then uttered, ** Let our brother hear the sorrows 
and the vengeance of enslaved Italy.’’ A pause 


ensued; and the air was suddenly pr ys aden 
groans, execrations, and the clashing of swords. 
Jv 


—- 


js9 


The voice then spoke for the third tome, ** Let 
brother 


id the truit of wiedem and va 
A dit dot thunder was heard 
The cloak wae torn 


trom toe be ad, and be 
betore him a repress Hhtation ola blac on which 
a thunderbolt ha er the 


| 


root, and it crumbled wto ashes Wien the 
smoke had cleared away ,_ there was seen frie ng 
to tive und of music an a tar, With the atue 


‘rraneas 
romark. 
cau tie 


The assembly, seated in 


amphitheatre, struck himas a mor 


abie Ile lt have be lie’ 


ot a general Summoning Of all the heroes 
and patriots of antiquity Irom raves Ile 
SAW around ail the pro ana marke al 


busts ana vets. hive igure wore some an. 
tig costume, and the fasces and the cadu. 
ceus, the thunderbolt and the ivre, were hun 
at ihe de of i kind of throvue, on which eat a 
tall and Hiaiesiic with the NANCE uf 
the vou! r Brutus 

ili was a railant hy ever w 
sabre: and oul corps were well enough accum 
tomed to tire and motto have much to 
learn on these pnts’ But he was not prepare 
all li, rst jaca, ben wae 
that he had fallen in some unaccountable way 
under the is} mat ne stab. and WAS 
to be drov cu of ed, lies arines wele 
fas ened to back his meoutt Vas ced 
close, and as rugyle was useless, he remyned 
hunself to what he thought wevitable. The sud. 


he strange, half spectral 


emerrence from total darkne ss mto 
ner mit. the voices, t 
ail 
that filled 


burning on the aitar 


in addit th 


these, a heavy and opiate richness 


bewidered his. brain. W hile he stood it} tive 
waking im, unknowing whether he was to 
be the proselyte or the vietum, the hyure oa the 
throne adtessed lum @ harangue Om tint 
wild and wrapped in that mivetery 


¢ ites a deeper that 
quence anu ardent and nenced apirit 
Vivald sulise puently repeated par “ 
of it to me, | found na thing but the common 
place of the subrect, those sounding phrace 
that we tind every day m the jour aie of Libera: 
ism, But your greatest philosopher has said, that 
ill things ire received ace ording fo the 
of the and the hearer on [hie 
was wound up to he git ot the preter. 


natural. 

The orator now called on Vivaid: 
the oath to the ** Ke af Ltaly 

‘‘ Advance, true brother, gallant 
generous sage, to the allar of your country, and 
in the names of the mighty ancestors, who eit 
round you; by the manes of Brutus, and Popir 
cala, of Arist veiton and Demosthenes, of that 
Socrates, who brought philusophy down frow 
Hieaven, and wf that Plato, who human 
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wisdom to divine; by the fates of the glorious re- 
publics past, and the more glorious ones to come; 
—swear to be faithful to the great cause by day 
and by night, in wealth or in poverty, in health 
and sickness, in freedom and in the dungeon, in 
peace and in battle, in the. palace and in the cot- 
tage, in life and death—Swear.’’ A broader 
light flamed round the throne. The perfumes on 
the altar threw up a richersmoke. The air was 
filled with music. The whole assembly rose 
from their circles with the slowness of rising 
apparitions, and the whole repeated, in a low 
murmer, ‘‘Swear.’’ Vivaldi, overpowered by 
the spell, tottered forwards to the altar, and 
Jaid his hand upon the sword. At that instant 
a faint struggle was heard in the distance, and 
the words, ‘*‘ Swear not at all,’’ followed by a 
faint scream, sounded in his ear. He started 
back from the altar. There was sudden confu- 
sion inthe cavern. The lights were extinguished 
at once, and in a few minutes the whole assem- 
bly had vanished, as if they had sunk through 
the eternal rock of the walls. 

After a long pilgrimage through the bowels of 
the cavern, Vivaldi at last wound his way out 
into the moonlight, and found himseif in ene of 
the pleasure-grounds of the palazzo. Whatever 
might have been hig surprise, he was glad to find 
that his sdventiseatvers not to be extended far- 
ther for the night, ahd he betook himself to his 
bed with the thankfulness of a campaigner, es- 
caping a night’s rest where all the curtains are the 
clouds of Heaven. When he awoke next morning, 
he found the whole household ina state of confu- 
sion. The Marchese had received cespatches 
from Naples during the night, ordering his im- 
mediate attendance, and had gone off. The 
court-yard was soon cleared of the equipages of 
the noble guests, and among the rest, Vivaldi, 
who had seen no one with whom he could com- 
municate on the night’s occurrence, returned, 
wearied and wondering, to his home. 

Carglina Visconti’s confinement in the con- 
vent had not impaired her resolution, and some 
subsequent overtures of the Marchese were re- 
pelled with even additional scorn. These trans- 
actions are generally carried on through the con- 
fessors, and La Carolina had haughtily com- 
manded the saintly father who bore his Excel- 
lency’s proposals, never to appear in her pre- 
sence again. This was a rare assumption of 
authority; but she had the look of a queen, and 
even the pillars of the church shook before her. 
A more disinterested confessor appeared in his 
place, and the ears of the imperial! La Carolina 
was disturbed no more. But one morning he 
found her in the most tremendous agitation, her 
radiant ringlets all disordered, her cheek alter- 
nately burning and pale, her eye sunk into her 
head. 


The reverend father had become a sort of 
friend by a course of civilities, bringing her 
news from home, books, and obtaining some 
privileges not usually granted to these fuir priso- 
ners. He now endeavoured to ascertain the 
cause of her anxieties. 
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| ** Daughter, I have called on you this morning 
‘to confess you, before 1 take my leave for some 
time. Lam ordered by the prior to a mission at 
Trepani.”’ 

La Carolina looked surprised, but made no 
other answer than an inclination of the head. 

**Come, my child,’’ said the confessor, 
** there is some weight on your mind. Repose 
your sorrows in the ear of the church, that 
knows how to forgive, and that alone can con- 
sole.’’ 

She was still silent, but as she paced the cell 
her gesture was expressive of deep perturbation. 

‘* There 1s news abroad,’’ said the Father. 
‘*Insurrections are whispered about, and troops 
are said to be under orders from Reggio.’’—He 
was silent for a while.—** There have been pow- 
erful names mentioned. The Ventriniglia, the 
Montefior; nay, the Butera. But the populace 
on those occasions say every thing. No manof 
rank can escape. It is even said that there 
were some strange doings last night.’’ 

He slowly raised his grey eye to her counte- 
nance, and as she caught it, a flush of crimson 
spread down to her very bosom. 

‘* Strange doings, indeed,’’ she unconsciously 
murmured, and then fell into musing, and stood 
with her hands twined in each other. 

* You are feverish, my child,’’ said the Fa- 
ther in a soothing tone, “ and should take advice. 
But the sirocco has been blowing all night, and 
nothing can resist it. I hope that this night will 
not be like the last.’’ 

‘* Santa Maria forbid!”? saidthe lady, sinking 
on her knee, and lifting up her hands to Hea- 
ven. 

‘* Now, daughter, my time draws to its close, 
Make your confession. Have you longed for 
the pomps and vanities of the world since you 
have been here?’’ 

‘* Never, for a moment,’’ was firmly replied. 

* Ffave you read any of those books that the 
heretic English, and the half heretic French, arc 
scattering round the island?’’ 

None, holy Father.’’ 

Have you never regretted the equipages. 
the crowd of attendants, the titles, the jewels. 
the universal homage, that would have been 
yours, 1f you had accepted the da 

La Carolina anticipated the name, by half ris- 
ing from her knee, and with a look less like an 
acknowledgment than a solemn pledge, sternly 
pronounced, ** Never! No poverty could be so 
poor, no humiliation so degraded, no suflering so 
bitter, 29 to make me ever form a wish to bethe 
wife of that traitor and murderer.’’ 

The crimson of her cheek had sunk into 
deadly pale, and her eye had lost its almost 
spiritual brightness before the Confesser again 
spoke. 

‘* Daughter, sentiments like those do you ho- 
nour. With sentiments like these, the hely vir- 
gins, the pride and glory of the church, went to 
the scafiold and the stake. St. Ursula, and St. 
Agnes; died uttering such sublime vews. St. 
Catherine, with the wheel before her, and the fire 
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under her feet, would not receive the Impmous 
proposals of the heathen. Blessed is the praise 
of that inore than vestal purity, that will own no 
earthly spouse, but like the flame on the altar, 
points allits holy ardours above. Could they 
have done this, if their hearts were not as the 
hearts of those who neither marry nor are given 
in marriage?’’—He paused, and cast a glance 
upon the penitent; but her eye was fixed upon 
the ground. 

He returned to the topic. ‘* Could they have 
been the glory of the past, and the light of the 
future, if they could have stooped their thoughts 
to our perishing, worthless, and sinful nature? 
Your heart, my daughter, is like Sd 

**Oh, not like theirs, holy Father,’’ sighed 
the pre niftent, as she plunged her face in her 
hands, the tears absolutely gushing through her 
fugers, ** Oh, not Ike theirs,’’ she murmured, 
‘* for I love!’’ 

‘* What do I hear, holy saints!’’ ejaculated 
the Father, as he tung humself back in his 
chair. 

‘* Wildly, devotedly, for life and death I 
love.’’ 

And if not the Marchese =p yntini. whom?’ 
the Con- 


Sie shuddered, and seemed faimting: 
fessor raised her trom the ground, JVave her some 
water, and as she recovered, again inquired the 
name. 

It was the name of my Lieutenant. 

The Confessor gave a deep sigh over human 
frailty, and painfully acknowledged that the eve 
of vouth was not to be restrained by the cau- 
tigus wisdom of age, and h iv seclusion, 

‘* But, dear daughter, have you Known this 
stranger long? the habits of a soldier's life are 
seldoin favourable to a single passion. May he 
not have loved others less lovely; nav, may he 
not at this moment be following his widdy fancies 
among the fair daughters of the island:”’ 

La Carolina cast an mstinctive glance at the 
mirror: and whothat saw her could think of her 
finding a rival? 
lian beauty. 
simile, 

The 
their loves; the 
the exe’range of letters, the plans of retiring from 
Sicily to the NI lanese, where Vivaldi’s conneCe 
tions lay. The Father listened to the whole de 
tail. which La Carolina gave with the delighte 
contidence of young passion. 

‘* And now,’’ said he, rising from his seat, and 
in a voice of sudden authority, ‘* l command you, 
daughter, to discard this man trom your heart, 

for he is a villain!’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at her feet, she could 
not have been more overwhelmed. She felt her 
senses failing her, and as if she had determined 
to know the whole depth of her musfortune be- 
fore she carrie@ it with her to the grave, she flew 
to the casement, and gasping for air, bade him 


She was the perfection of Ita- 
There was victory in her radiant 


Confessor obtained the 


nes, the seren 


secret mect! 
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reveal this whole horrid secret. 
The Confessor then, in the meekest tone, and 
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whole s'oryv of. 


ings by abrupt disclosure, suffered himeclf to be 
led, question by question, into a highly coloured 


detail of the festivities under the roof of the 


Marchese. Viwald was de rite d a® the most 
animated of the company, and repaying the ge- 
neral admiration by the most particular atten- 
trons. The natics of Women. of equally 
elevated rank and dubious character, were forced 
from the unwilling narrator, and before he left 
the apartinent, the lovely penitent was m a state 
bordering upon a broken heart 

In the eveniny he rel urtie ad. for he had found 
it to leave her in that state of mind, 
and had luckily prevailed on his prior to send 
another of the brethren to Trepant as bee sub- 


atitute. He found La Carolina reco 


cry from 


her ceyection, but the fever of her heart seem. 
ed to have bye et) ons tranetlerre te Pee brain. 
She had assumed a light and fantasti garety-— 


talked of the morning's discovery with eomething 


ol contemptuo ridicule and, \A png away a 
tear, which she declared was the last that «he 
ehould ever shed, avowed hereelf tired of the 


monotony of the and Wiiiithy to return tne 


to the lis mg worl The Contessor wae ** charm. 


ed with so salutary a renovation,"’ 


recretted th at clive ss ehould 


and while he 
fair an ornament,’’ vet allowed that “ convents 
were tot le for a minds 

note to her father, commun ating the hange. 
But he had | lime when his 
hand was arrested. The hand which seed it 
wis as cold as ice 


now turned to an escrutoire, to write @ 


scarcely written a 


la Carolina stood over him. 
The face to which he looked up wae of ne pul. 
chral eness, its intensely black eves shot upon 


hun Jl co ile re vd soul, ana the 


fessor felt in the power of a lunaty 


‘* (an have been deceived’ ganl « 
shudd: ring tone There m treachery in every 
wind that blows over thie mland There _ 
treachery in the pasaece, but there is tenfold 
eryvin the couvent. Aas vou! «to leave 
this ota living man, tell me, have | not been 
ed'’’ As ehe epoke, she drew a stiletto 
trom her robe, and held it glittering mn the Con. 
7 or raze. lie “was wale ret. and unable to 
Sis But the passion of the moment h idalreacdy 
tlie etslet droppe d cry vround. 
this ana unhappy creature r if 
the fauteu ring pardon Ob tleacen aod 
the holy man for the o ‘(rage Ife saw that the 
time for deadly conviction f id arr od. ane it 


was not wasted, Hic drew fromm b rom some 


letters, 


guilt of that man. to whom, nan marded 
moment, you had viven your tnnocent aflections. 
Do vou recognire 

She glanced over the papers with a buramg 
look. ‘‘It w the Signior Vivaldi'’s,’’ the 
answer. 

Then read what be has written.’’ 


It was a letter to a celebrated widow, the 


with the tenderest reluctance to hurt heg feel- 


Lady Aurela Metz, of remarkable besuty, and 
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known to have been the mistress of the Mar- 
chese. It concluded with some sarcastic raillery 
upon Vivaldi’s desertion of La Carolina, and a 
contemptuous description of her portrait, which 
appeared to have been among the lover’s sacri- 
fices at the shrine of this new mistress. 

La Carolina read the satire with a bitter smile, 
and returned it. At length she said, with an ef- 
fort, ‘* This letter must be a forgery. My por- 
trait could not have been given up to be insulted. 
He may have forgotten me, but he is not—vil- 
lain enough to have done this.”’ 

The Confessor drew a small box from his bo- 
som. She watched it with a dry, dilated eye, as 
it was slowly unfolded from 4 succession of pa- 
pers. But suspense at length grew agony; she 
grasped it, tore open the last envelope, and with 
a wild laugh sank on the floor. She did not 
faint; she uttered no exclamation, but sat gaz- 
ing on the fatal evidence, with one hand hold- 
ing it steadily before her, while with the other 
she waved the Confessor away. But there was 
no attempt on his part to approach, he would 
have as soon approached a flash of lightning. 
She at length laid down the portrait, and said, 
*“ Now, sir, conduct me to the world—or to my 
grave; which you please.”’ 

But the Confessor had a farther purpose.—He 
remained with her for an hour, and by alternate 
reasoning, and wily appeals to her insulted spirit, 
at length extracted an account of the scene of 
Vivaldi’s encounter with the Carbonari, to which 
she had been conveyed, she knew not by what 
means, the night before, and from which, after 
having been from an adjoining chamber an eye- 
witness of the whole overpowering ceremony, 
she had been brought in the same mysterious 
manner. The Confessor took down her evidence, 
and withdrew. 

On the same night Vivaldi was seized in his 
bed by an order from the government, and flung 
into a dungeon of this convent, which had then 
been for some time used for the concealment of 
criminals whom it might be inconvenient to ex- 
pose to the public knowledge.—His arrest was 
accompanied with the additional instruction, 
that as his being affiliated with the Carbonari 
was ascertained upon the most unanswerable 
testimony, he was to be shot within twelve 
hours. 

Vivaldi had faced death familiarly for years. 
But he had made up his mind to die by a can- 
non-ball, and this obscure mode of leaving the 
world roused up his bold spirit to indignation. 
He threatened all the monks, nuns, and nobles 
in the island, with the vengeance of the regi- 
ment; and finally swore, that if he must die, it 
must be by public trial, and in sight of his accu- 
sers. 

This would have been refused; but there was 
an object to be answered by its admission; and 
to his request that a letter should be delivered 
to Carolina Visconti, the priest attending let out 
upon him the whole intelligence at once, that 
his beloved was the witness against him. This 
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produced a storm of rage: he called the reve- 


rend father a tool of liars and assassins, execra- 
ted the desperate cruelty that could thus doubly 
strike the heart of a dying man, called down the 
vengeance of human nature on the corrupt and 
sanguinary injustice of the tribunals, and still de- 
manded proof. 

| The priest withdrew, and La Carolina, dressed 
in mourning, and scarcely able to stand, was led 
in. Vivaldi sprung towards her, and flung his 
arms round her neck with wild delight.—She 
stood silent, and no more resisted, nor returned 
his embrace than if she had been a statue. He 
drew back, and gazed on her in sad silence. 

*« My love,’’ said he, ‘‘I did not think that 
our next meeting would have been here. But 
you look pale, and I fear you have been unhap- 
py.”’ 

She hung her head upon his shoulder, and 
sighed as if her heart was breaking. 

He pressed his lip to her cheek, and they re- 
mained for some time in this deep rapture of sor- 
row. At length he broke the silence, and tak 
ing her hand, said, * My Carolina, as it was 
the hope of my soul that you showtd be my wifa, 
here let us—ay, even in this dungeon—-take hands 
and pledge ourselves to heaven.’’ 

She withdrew her hand with a convulsive mo- 
tion. 

“ We can at least die together,’’ murmured he, 
as he sought the retiring hand. 

‘*Tt was todie I came,’’ were the words ut- 
tered by the disconsolate girl. 

‘* Here swear, then, that you wil! be my wife;’ 
and he knelt before her. 

'? she exclaimed, starting back 
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Your wife! 
with a shriek. ** Your wife! 1 who am your mur- 
deress!’’ 

He looked dismayed, but she seemed to have 
found all her strength of mind, and pointing to a 
stone seat, made him sit down, and with a 
frightful composure went through the whole de- 
tail of what she called her ** treachery.’’—They 
sat together for an hour, during which Vivald: 
had cleared the mystery of the letters and 
the picture—the one as having been forged, and 
the other stolen trom the jeweller, with whom it 
had been left to be reset with some of her hais. 
There was in all this a strange mixture of de 
light and agony; and the passion of these two 
noble creatures never burned with a more intense 
flame than at the period when it was so near ex- 
tinction for ever. The world was utterly forgot- 
ten, when the roll of a mufiled drum struck on _ 
their ear. La Carolina, starting at the sound, 
flung herself into her lover’s arms, determimed 
not to be separated from him even in the grave 
A hasty step came forward frem the door, at 
which a figure had been long listening unseen in 
the twilight of the dungeon. “ The time is come,” 
said he; ‘* yours, sir, to die.the death of a trar 
tor, and yours, signora, to obey the will of 
your friends, and insult men of honour no more.”’ 
—He attempted to force her away. Vivaldi 
sprung upon him with the fury of a tiger. In 
the struggle, his hand struck off the intruder’s 
mask, and he saw the Marchese! He exclaimed, 


up 
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‘* Spontini! ‘* So, have you found me, then,’’ 
muttered his antagonist, drawing a pistol from 
his bosom. Vivaldi grasped it, and with Caroli- 
na famting on his arm, had the vigour and dex- 
terity to wrest it from his hand. Spontini, foam- 
ing with wrath, drew another, but before he 
could pall the trigger, Vivaldi had fired—the 
roof was covered with the villain’s brains. 

The door lay open—there was a chance of 
escape, as if by the hand of Providence. Vival- 
di put on the dead man’s mask, flung the cloak 
over his shoulder, and .carrying his mistress in 
his arm, made his way up from the vault. All 
impediment seemed to have been carefully re- 
moved. He met neither monk nor military in 
the house. The garden gate was open; he saw 
at ashort distance some grooms with horses; 
they made signs to him to approach. Whether 
friends or enemies he must venture. No words 
were exchanged. The men wore masks, and 
were evidently placed there for some simuster 
purpose. Vivaldi mounted a led horse, his mus- 
tress was placed on another, and they all set off 
at full gallop to the shore. There a barge was 
lying, with its sails up, ready for imstant flight. 
The attendants put them on board, and the 
barge flew before the wind. 

My regiment,’’ said the Italian, ‘* had been 
ordered to Lucca; and in one ot the intervals of 
Service, a party of us had gone down to spend a 
day or two at Livorno. We had been straying 
on the sea-shore, when our eves were caugit by 
the richness and swift sailing of a felucca, a 
highly gilded and ornamented thing, that swept 
like a feather along the water. We rode to 
meet it at the landing-place, when I heard my 
name called out by a wild-looking figure, as 
sallow-faced as an Indian, covered with beard, 
and thin as a grey-hound. Conceive our aston- 
ishment, when we found that it was our com- 


rade, the gallant Lieutenant Vivaldi, in proper | 


person. His companion was my disdainful flame, 
and the ceneral SiGlian wonder, the loveliest of 
the lovely, the bewitcher of all hearts, Carolina 
Visconti. Her splendid and commanding beauty 
had been a little diminished by the convent 
scenes; but the sea air, the delight of escape, 
and the security in Which she found herself at 
once, gave her features a sort of redundant and 
sparkling happmess, that was, [ think, much 
nearer to the soul. Her beauty was poetic.— 
We all agreed, that 1f-Canova would inake an 
Image of Anunated Pleasure, she was the finest 
model in the world. For her loveliness, there 
was but one word among us all, * Fascination.’ 
‘* The secret history of the whole transaction 
is not dificult to one acquainted with the scenes 
that for the last half dozen years have been 
playing in this unlucky island. ‘* That moun- 
tain,’’ said he, pointing to tna, whose brow 
was now growing rosy in the first dawn, ** is not 
an unfair emblem of the whole national spirit.— 
Luxuriant and even noble qualities with an eter- 
nal fire within, sometimes bursting out to the 
devastation of what, Heaven knows, has been 
sufficiently devastated already, and at all times 
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gnawing away the bowels of the land. The 
only difference, I am afraid, uw, that davlght 
will never rise upon it. 

‘** Spontini was a profligate, who loved women, 
and had determined on making himee!lf master 
of La Carolina. Thu he might have tned in 
ordinary cases by hus ordinary means of bribery 
or violence. But bw open rejection, and her 
unguarded preference of another, had pat hum 
upon the exercise of a cooler but more « umplete 
vengeance. Nothing is more extraordinary than 
the prodigal waste of brains m which a thorough 
genius among my countrvinen will indulge, 
when scorn has put him on lus mettle. Sponte 
nt tevd resolved to give his rival over to the 
scaffold; but this was not enough, he revolved 
to make his mustress lead him there. For that 
purpose, he had plunged hun mito a meeting of 
the Carbonar), who assembled, d as 
Greeks and Romans, weekly, under hw very 
banquetting-room; Spontint bemg im fact at 
once a Carbonaro and a spy, and thus providing 
for himself, however matters might turn out.— 
La Carolina was hurried from her 
which dared refuse no request ot this pow erful 


convent, 


reprobate, to stand asa future witness against 
her unfortunate lover. In terror, and 
with a dagger at her throat, she had suppressed 
all exclamation at the scene, tril her horror of 
his undoing forced out the words, ** Swear not 
atall!’’ By whom they had been placed before 
him at supper he could never diwcover. The 
taking 
as a matter of 


comciden c, howeve r. 
the oath. The rest 


course, 


prevented his 
follow ed 


** Spontini had come in disguime into the dun- 
geon, tor the scarcely less than infernal purpose 
| of delighting himselt with the last agonres of the 
parties, 
strainable, and his 


His exulitation, howe, er, Was too 
forwarde a tew 
Inminutes too soon exposed him to the patol, 
iwhich will never do a more 


coming 


deserved act of 
justice, though it should be the succedaneum for 
all of sending a scoundre! out of thre 
world, The grooms and ahe barg: 
| rangements of the Marchese for carrying off La 
Carolina to a retreat Appenines, 
where, | believe from my Soil, that he had once 
figured as an expermentalist on the purses of 
merchants and travellers, from your own rich 
and locomotive country Hut it im das 1 he 
tombed, 
shall both be set down for Carbona: 


were Affe 


among the 


matings are ringing; and unless w 
signior,’’ 

PUNNING. 

For this faculty Mr. Finn has attained, in 
spite of himself, a egree of cel brity im this 
country, @8 great as that of nity Lord Norb iry in 
England. The following anecdote, which we 
find related in a paper fromthe imtenor, mw new, 
at least to us. 
Mr. John Eve ret(,.with a fine goose be fore them, 
not that a gouse, Finn,’ said E. ** True 


Bi Finn, is great a goose as 


Sitting at table one day Opposite 


| Ever-ate.”’— Boston Bulletin 
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From Malcolm’s Sketches, 


PERSIAN MANNERS, 


** Suliman Khan Kajir, of whose unbending 
dignity I have already spoken, (in describing a 
preceding visit,) feeling himself unwell, sent to 
request that the surgeon of the English mission 
might attend him. That gentleman went; 

but as he could not speak Persian he was ac- 
companied by the relation of the elchee before 
noticed. This cherished friend of mine (who is 
now, alas! no more) was, from his knowledge of 
the language and his pleasing manners, a gene- 
ral favorite at court, and was distinguished by 
the Mahomedan appellation of Fem-Ali, which 
had been given from its resemblance, in their 
ears, to his English name. The Persian chief 
received and treated him and the doctor with 
such repulsive coldness and pride, that when he 
desired a second visit, they were unwilling to 
return; but the elchee, anxious to pay every at- 
tention to so near a relation of the king, insisted 
upon their going. Their reception this time was 
exactly opposite to what it was before. Suli- 
man Khan insisted upon their sitting near him, 
treated them with sweetmeats and coffee, and 
laughed at the doctor, whom he desired to cure 
a bad eye he had with the touch of his finger; 
and on his being answered with a declaration of 
inability, said he was rejoiced to find that Eu- 
ropean physicians had not that magical power 
with which his countrymen in their ignorance 
vested them. The two gentlemen returned 
just as we were on the point of sitting down 
to dinner with Hajee Ibrahim, ‘ Well,’ said the 
minister, addressing the elchee’s relation, * how 
did you find Suliman Khan?’ All that had pass- 
ed was repeated. ‘ Why,’ said the hajee, ‘ the 
khan must have been drunk.’ ‘Very possibly,’ 
replied my friend; ‘ all I can say is, he was very 
polite and very pleasant, and I regret much 
that he was not drunk at the first visit we paid 
him.’ The hajee was highly diverted with this 
reply, which he repeated to the king the 
same evening; and we learnt that his majesty 
next day rallied his relation with: great effect, 
telling him Feiz-Ali had said he was ‘ a pleasant 
companion, and a very polite gentleman when 
he was drunk!’ The other occurrence occa- 
sioned still more mirth to the ‘ king of kings.’ A 
number of the first nobles and ministers solicit- 
ed and were permitted to give dinners to the 
elchee. Amongst these was a near relation of 
his majesty, called Mahomed Hoosein Khan. 
It was expected that this nobleman would visit 
the elchee; but he did not pay this mark of re- 
spect. The consequence was, the elchee wrote 
to decline the honor of waiting upon him. This 
caused the greatest confusion: Hagee Ibrahim 
was sent for several times by the king , and at 
last brought a message, intimating that if the 
elchee would give way on this occasion, his 
majesty would déem it a personal favor, and 
would take care he should never again be placed 
in such a situation. The hajee added his 
own entreaties, saying, ‘Ifyou do not go, the 
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indignity put upon this proud kajir chief wii 
be exclusively ascribed tomy advice.’ Conside- 
ration for the minister weighed more with the 
elchee than all other motives, and he agreed to 
recall his excuse, stating that he did so at the 
express desire of the king. The elchee, when 
he entered the dinner apartment, though he 
must have known his host by the dignified dis- 
tance at which he sat from his guests, neverthe- 
less, choosing to mark the absurdity of going to 
dine with a man with whose person he was un- 
acquainted, turned to the mehmander, and said, 
‘Which of these omrahs is Mahomed Hoosein 
Khan Doodakee?’ The poor mehmander was so 
confounded that he could only answer by point- 
ing to the personage inquired after, who now 
advanced with an air of offended pride, while 
the whole assembly looked astounded. Not- 
withstanding this bad beginning, the party 
went off very well, chiefly owing to the plea- 
sant manners and information of the minister, 
Riza Koolee Khan, who exerted himself not a 
little to promote good humor. We were not 
aware, till we returned home, of one cause of 
the surprise which the interrogation, addressed 
to the mehmander, had occasioned. The elchee, 
who understood Persian, -was wholly ignorant 
of Turkish, and consequently did not ‘know that 
the title of Doodakee, which he gave to his 
host, from having heard him so called, was not 
one of honor, but a nickname, signifying ‘ thick- 
which he had received from the conforma- 
tion of that feature, and which was useful in 
distinguishing him from a hundred other Ma- 
homed Hoosein Khans belonging to the Turkish 
tribe of Kajir. The king, we were informed, 
was delighted with this story, and used some 
time afterward, when our host was standing 
amongst other chiefs near the throne, to ex- 
claim, *‘ Which of all these omrahs is Mahomed 
Hoosein Kkan Doodakee?’ The king passes 
some hours of every day in the seraglio, or la- 
dies’ apartments. If the character of my little 
work permitted, I could here give the reign to 
my imagination, and create scenes which, how- 
ever unreal, might still please and interest many 
of my readers. I could paint Circassians and 
Georgians of surpassing beauty—clothe them in 
robes and jewels of unparalleled splendor—give 
to some the fond but unavailing regrets of past 
but not forgotten early attachments, and to 
others the pangs of jealously, and a torturing 
sense of love changed for neglect. I could de- 
vise well planned intrigues, hair-breadth escapes, 
and hint at murders committed, where no eve 
could see, and no tongue could tell the tale of 
horror: but all these exciting subjects are for- 
bidden me, by a stupid rule I have laid down, 
which compels me, in all that I personally re- 
late, to limit myself to facts. From what I 
have heard of the seraglio of the king of Persra, 
many forms observed in it are the same as in the 
outer apartments. The king, like all good Ma- 
homedans, rises early, as the first prayer must 
be said at dawn of day; he is aided in his toilette 
by female attendants, After he is dressed, he 
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holds a levee, at which more than three hun- ! disposition in the present King of Persia, which 


dred ladies of different ranks are present ;—each, 
according to her rank or favor, standing 
nearer or farther from the throne. | 
1 am informed, have the privilege of being 
seated, the mother of the heir-apparent, and 
the daughter of Ibrahim Khan of Sheesha. 
There are in the seraglio female officers of 
every description. A lady of requests, a lady 
of the ceremonies, and my lady chief constable. 
One duty of the first is to introduce the young 
strangers to the notice of their lord and sove- 
reign; the second marshals all in their station, 
according to their dignity or consideration; and 
the third is armed with an authority, which, if 
fame speaks true, isnot unfrequently called into 
action. The influence of many of the ladies is 
very great. The mothers of the princes who 
are employed in distant provinces, usually ac- 
company their sons, and contrive, by intrigue, to 


preserve that power which their charms once | 
| kind-hearted and 


gave them; almost all these pay the king an- 
nual visits. There are bands of aingers and 
dancers, drolla and mimics, within the walls 
of the inner apartments, who contribute both to 
his majesty’s amusement and that of his ladies. 
There are also females who trathic in ditlerent 
wares, and many of these have the privilege of 
going out and coming in at pleasure. 
of Persia can only, according to law, marry four 
wives: these are selected from considerations), 
policy, not of aflection. They are upon a very 
different footing from any of the other. ladies in 
the seraglio; they have separate establishments, 
and are always objects of attention and respect, 
though seldom, perhaps, of aflection. But real 
lore can hardly be imagined to have ever found 
a dwelling amid such scenes as have been de- 


cribed; vet I was told a short but affecting | 
| The father of her boy had not been in his grave 


tale, with so many circumstances to conlirm its 
truth, that I could hardly doubt but the king of 
kings once knew the meaning of this sacred 
word. A young dancing-girl from Shiraz, named 
Tootee, was raised from her humble rank to a 
place in the rotal seragho. Tootee, who, from 
her profession, must in her earlest vears have 
been seen by many, is said to have been of an 
elegant and delicate form, with a fine voice, 
and a face that indicated feeling and mte}l)- 
gence. She gained the heart of her royal lover, 
and, accordimg to fame, gave him all her own 
in return. While she lived, others were neglect- 
ed; but this fair flower soon drooped and died. 
The grief of the king was excessive. 
ed her to be interred near the shrine of the holy 
Sbah Abd-ool-Azeem, which is within tive mules 
of the capital. His visits to this shrine have, 
since this event, become much more frequent 
than before; whether they are from respect to 


the remains of the saint, or from fond regret of 


his beloved Tootee, cannot be determined; but 


he i3 often observed to sit upon her tomb, in the 
apparent enjoyment of a melancholy pleasure. 
Notwithstanding the habits of his condition, and 
the severe and cruel acts to which that [condi- 


tion] has often led him, there is naturally a kind | its genera! expression of good humour and lugh 


Two only, | 


of his mother, and she was a widow. 


— 


his speculations, 
such as to dety scrutiny, or whether, commen 


ry* 
Phe king | 
| widow ith posse of a comtortable dwelling, 


He direct- | 


curls: 


has made me always regard him as deserving of 
estimation, and | cannot but take an mterest 
in all that personally concerns him."’ 


— - 


THE SMUGGLERS.-A TALE, 
BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 


Among all the youths that attended Divine 
service at the church of St. Alphage, there was 
none, at least in my day, to be compared, e:ther 
in point of manly beauly or rustic ac complah- 
ments, with Will Brockman. Will was the only 
liw 
father, who, to use the colloquial phraseology 
of this coast, had followed the sea from hus 
childhood, perished one stormy night, m a vam 
though gallant attempt to bring assistance to a 
vessel in distress: and Will, who was then an m 
fant, formed from that hour the only solace of a 
amiable mother. The elder 
Brockman had, it appeared, been successful in 
Whether these were always 


with the rest of his townemen, he deemed it no 
act of dishonesty to defraud the revenue as oft a 
as circumstances would ailow I cannot te tl. Au 
that | know os, that at bis death he tefi hu 


situated on the extreme edge of my parish—ol @ 
sum in roady money, the amougl of which no 
one accurately knew—of the whole and sole 
property in a barge and a Lor 
with a couple of shares im a neat lagger, famous 


| for its fast sailing, and called the Dreadnoaght. 


Possessed of thus lortune, Mrs. Brockman nate 
rally became an object of demre to such of hag 
late husband's companons as were bachelors, 


a vear, before she was upportuned on all bands 
to chanye her condition; but to such proposals 


'she turned a deat ear, and transferring to hes 
son all the love she ever felt for her husband, 
i she continued in her widowed #ate up to the 


hour o! her de reuse, 


At the period of which | now write, Will bad 
attained hiw three-and-twentieth year, in hewht, 
he measured rather more than «x feet hiv 
forin, though apparently slender, was well kout 
and put together; his step was light and free, 
and gave notice of a surpassing degree of agtiity 
and vigour, ho than along the coast could pull 4 


Sette r oar, or more skilfully manage a rudder or 


as ail, when the wind was high and the sea rough. 
| ‘, and hung 
about his tempies and forehead in thoeck shert 
was Of the bue of the sloe when 
it 18 fully rip - his complexion was @ Clear olive, 
slightly tinged with vermulion, and his skin, 
notwithst nding a ireque it er posure to the ele- 
ments, as well in summer as in winter, still ro 
tained the purity and delicacy of its texture. 
Yet he was not criti ally beautiful. Hw wae 
a countenance w hie hi pleased nore because of 


Will's hair was of a raven blackness 


his eve 
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cotrrage, than that the features were strictly 
regular; for his nose was perhaps too long, and 
his mouth rather too wide. But then his teeth 
were pieces of the brightest and most polished 
ivory, and there was a beam in his eye, and a 
lightening up of every feature when he smiled, 
which few maidens could watch with indiffe- 
rence. Such was Will Brockman when first I 
saw him, about four years after my arrival in the 
parish, and I must say, that when he stood in 
the church-yard, in his jacket and trowsers of 
fine blue cloth, his white stockings and well- 
cleaned shoes, I could not wonder at the degree 
of honest pride with which his widowed mother 
regarded him. 

The events of his short life, previous to the 
cOmmencement of our acquaintance, may be re- 
lated in few words. 

Like other youths brought up by the seaside, 
Will early exhibited a predilection for a mari- 
time life; and as Mrs. Brockman appeared to 
consider the coasting trade, and the business of 
a dredger, as of all others the most perilous, she 
determined to send her son into the service of a 
company of merchants, whose ships navigated 
between London and the Baltic. At the age of 
thirteen he accordingly entered upon his appren- 
ticeship. This expiring in four years, he was 
taken, when seventeen years old, as an able 
seaman on board the Neptune, where his atten- 
tion to his duties, and his general activity and 
intelligence, soon recommended him for favour 
and promotion. He had hardly reached his 
twentieth year, when he received the appoint- 
ment of second mate—his preferment to the 
rank of first mate occurred the year after—and 
when he and I met for the first time, he was on 
leave of absence of an _ indefinite extent, 
waiting till the brig Britannia should be fitted 
out for service, of which he was to be put in 
command. Right joyous had the widow’s 
heart been many days before he made his ap- 
pearance, at the prospect of once more having 
her boy under her roof, safe and sound from 
the perils of the deep. No fewer than five years 
had elapsed since her arms last embraced him; 
andnow he was to return to them loaded with ho- 
nours, and what was of far more weight in her 
eyes, worthy to be honoured by all good men. 
Happy woman was she, when, at a late hour on 
Saturday night, her brave and handsome son burst 
into her parlour; and proud was her bearing when 
she entered the house of God, leaning upon his 
stalwart arm, on the morning after. 


There dwelt in the parish at this time a fa- 
mily of the name of Petley, of whom, from the 
father down to the youngest child, no one 
thought well. The old man was by trade a 
market-gardener, but he paid so little attention 
to the cultivation of his land, that it would have 
been matter of surprise how he centrived to live, 
_had not his neighbours been pretty well assured, 
that he looked to it but little for a subsistence. 
He was a widower. His domestic circle consisted 
of three sons and a daughter, the eldest about 
thirty, the youngest, Harriet, hardly nineteen. 
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The boys professed to be fishermen. They 
owned a boat among them, with which they 
made frequent voyages, no one cared to inquire 
whither; but if these voyages were made in 
search of fish, they were generally far from be- 
ing successful. The fact, indeed, was, that 
fishing constituted a mere excuse for the prose- 
cution of another, and a more perilous voca- 
tion. They were smugglers, daring, intrepid, 
unprineipled smugglers—men who were known 
to carry arms about their persons whenever they 
set out upon an adventure, and who professed, 
and professed truly, not to set their own lives, 
or the lives of others, at a pin’s value. They 
were men of violence from their youth up, disso- 
lute in their habits, proud and bold in their de- 
portment, and what, in the eyes of their neigh- 
bours at least, was worst of all, they were men 
without one particle of honour. No one herded 
with them, no one dared to trust them. They 
stood perfectly alone, for they had on various 
occasions betrayed a companion in illicit transac 
tions, and were universally shunned in conse- 
quence. 

Of the daughter Harriet, it grieves me to 
speak in the terms which truth requires. Never 
have my eyes rested upon a female face or torm 
more perfectly beautiful. Her brown hair hung 
ia glossy ringlets over her neck, and parted 
upon a forehead purer and whiter than the purest 
alabaster, in which every blue vein could be dis- 
tinctly traced, like streaks in the polished mar- 
ble. Her eye of dark hazel could languish or 
laugh, as suited the humour of the moment, 
with equal effect; her little mouth spoke vo- 
lumes, as the smile or the sneer curled it; her 
figure, neither tall nor short, was a piece of the 
most exquisite symmetry. Yet, with ail these 
outward charms, Harriet was a bad girl; and she 
was not the Tess bad, that she was absolutely 
chaste. Cold, calculating and hypocritical, she 
had been taught from her childhood to square 
every action, and to fashion every look, accord- 
ing to the dictates of interest. All the lads 
in the parish admired her, and almost all had, 
for a time, dangled after her. But they gradu- 
ally ceased to court one, who favoured their ad 
dresses only so far as she found them plhabhle; 
and who made no other use of her power over 
them, than to entangle them into a rumous 
connexion with her brothers. 


Young Brockman had been so long absent, 
that of the character of this family he knew 
nothing. The sons had all been his school-tel- 
lows; one was about his own age; and when 
they last parted, no such stigma was known to 
attach tothem. It was therefore but natural that 
he should meet their advances with the cord» 
ality of other days, and freely accept their invi- 
}tation to come and partake of the produce of 
the farm. This was given after divine service, 
on the very first Sunday which he spent amongst 
us; and coming, as it did, from the ruby lps of 
Harriet, no one could feel surprise that it was not 
declined; for with the precipitancy of his vears, 
Will’s admiration grew at once into passion, and 
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before he had exchanged two sentences with his 
old acquaintance, he became her deveted slave. 

From that unlucky hour, Wiil became a con- 
etant visiter at the house of John Petley. His 
mother, from whom the state of his feelings 
could not long remain a secret, did her best to 
break off the connexion. She took, | beleve, the 
injudicious course which most mothers take, 
when their sons or daughters chance to form an 
improper attachment; that is to say, she never 
neglected any leg timate opportunity of speak- 
ing slightingly of Harriet, nor greatly scrupled to 
invent one, when it occurred not of tts own ac- 
cord. But her plans proved as fruitless as such 
plans generally prove, and the more she railed at 
the object of his attentions, the more devotedly 
and warinly attached to that object he became: 
Matters went, indeed, so far at last, that she ab- 
solutely lenged for the arrival of the communi- 
cation which was again to separate her from 
the only being upon earth whom she truly 
loved; sO firmly was she convinced that herson’s 
intercourse with the Petley’s could end in no 
good, and would probably lead to his ruin. 

Nor had much tune elapsed before the conse- 
quences of his misplaced attachment began to 
appear in the habits and behaviour of young 
Brockman. Whole days were now spent at 
Petley’s house, and some ot the lowest and 
worst characters along the coast were his com- 
panions. Many a time his mother sat up, in ex- 
pectation of his return, till long past midnight; 
and when he did return, was shocked te. find 
him in a state of outrageous inebriety. His mo 
nev, too, began to run short; cards, of which the 
good woman entertained a goevous horror, be- 
came his favourite diversion; and a rumour 
gradually gained ground that much of it was lost 
at play. When Sunday morning came round, 
he had always some cxcuse ready, why he 
should not accompany her to church; his head 
ached, or he had received a communication trom 
his employers, which must be answered by that 
day’s post; ina word, Will Brockman was an 
altered mah. The very expression of his counte- 
mance was changed, and even hs style of dress 
was no longer what it used to be. The eflect 
of all this was, to cause the widow’s heart, of 
late so light, to sink within her; her days were 
accordingly devoted to uscless complaining, and 
her aights to watchfulness and terror. 

In the meanwhile, a thousand stories were 
abroad respecting her son. Ilis fetter of ap- 
pointment, it was reported, had arrived; but 
he had rejected the situation, at the suggestion 
of Harriet and her brothers. He had been fie- 
quently seen, of late, at the dead of night, on 
the beach; and more than once he was known 
to have been absent from home for twenty-four 
hours successively. The Dreadnought, which had 
hitherto been navigated by a stranger, was called 
in, and who was to command her, or in what 
service she was hereafter to be employed, no 
one knew. Men whispered and sm led, women 
looked grave, and lamented,—and all felt per- 
euaded, that Will Brockinan was entangled io 
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net from which he would tree 


Not that the good folks on the coast of Kens 
look with an evil eye upon an ordmary emug- 
gler—very far from uy beleve that not few 
of the leading familes in that part of the hin 
dom, owe their rise entirely to what is called 
Sree trade; but the party with which Will had 
connected himself, or was supposed to have 
connected himself, were #0 netoroust!y bad, that 
their very brother smugglers dared not trust them 
E\ en of the little henour which belongs to 
thieves, they were known te be devoid: and 
hence Brockman'’s ruin’was predicted, not se 
much on account of the dane r ne ersarily at. 
tendant upon his pursuits, as because it was eure 
mised, that his new aseocates would deliver 
lun over to the othcers of government, on the 
very thirst opportunity which should promme te 
make it worth their while, 

Of all this his poor mother was duly informed 
Her feara were accordm rly exciiod beyond em, 
durance, and the more, that she knew not how 
to proceed in order ta save him. The effect of 
her personal roenwnstrances had bee. to drive 
him almost entirely from his home. The spell 
of the syren was over lim, and to her he (led for 
comfort and support, when the re proae hes and 
The 


the latter saw, and, determined to risk ery th ug 


tears of a ‘ind parent stung too deeply. 


for his preservation, aie fell upon a remedy se 
desperate as only to be a oy the desperate 
state of his circumstances, She resolved to be- 
come herec!t an thlormer—she made up her 
mind to ymstruct the Excwe officers when and 
where they might arrest the Petleys im their ili. 
cit proceedings, and she delayed it from day te 
day, only in the hope, the remote and unceriaim 
hope, of finding an opportunity to do so wher 
Will might be absent from their meetings; but 
that Opportunity came not— Day and tiga they 
were together, and the poor woman, werktod up 
to apitch of trenzy, at last gave information of 
an intended land.ng eof smuggled goods, im which 
somehow ducovered that Wail was te 
part. The mdeced, to be 
brouvit over m the Dreadnought, whieh her son 
was to steer, yet, such was ber horreay of the 
proceed.ngs in which he had embarked, and 
sach the conviction, that if she ded not eatricate 
perate chance like the present, be 
would undoubtedly fall a victiun to the nlerests 
of his more crafty comrades, that without 


she had 


take goods were, 


him by a des 


tation she despatched an anonyrnvuus letter te 
the Custom-house, in which the plane of the 
smnugglers were, as far as she hnew them, com. 
letter was no! cast asule be- 
it bore no signature 


It was now the month of August; I had retired 
to bed one night at my usual hour, but, partly from 
the eflect of delicate health, and partly because 
my thoughts were still (oo apt (oO Wander back 
into past scenes, [fclt no melnation to rleep 
Afver vainly tossing about for some time, rose, 
and, opening the window, looked owt. The 
and mula, and the moon, i 


municated. t he 


air was soft 


her third quarter, shed a faint and silvery 
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‘Tight over external objects. My little church, 
with its neat church-yard and white fences ap- 
peared to peculiar advantage beneath her rays; 
the sides of the green hills, and the bosom of the 
green valley before me, glittered in the dew- 
drops, and the sheep either lay in groups here 
and there, or rousing at intervals by ones and 
twos, sent forth a short bleating, as if in search 
of some strayed companions. The roar of the 
waves, as they broke upon the distant shingle, 
came upon me like notes of the. sweetest 
music. Of the sea itself I saw nothing, for the 
hill on the rmght of the vicarage completely 
shuts it out; but its sound floated upon the 
breeze, even more audibly and more harmoni- 
ously than was usual. In all still nights we hear 
that sound, the most delightful perhaps of any 
which manimate nature produces; but to-night 
ii was more constant, and more exquisitely 
soothing, than I had ever heard it. The conse- 


fected by it. The images which had occupied 
my mind before I rose, were melancholy, and 
painfully so; they lost much of their agonizing 
character, after I seated myself beside the open 
window. ‘* Why should [complaim?’’ said 1; ** it 
is doubtless far better thus, than it would have 
been had my wishes been accomplished. . She is 
at rest—perhaps she is a blessed spirit, inhabi- 
ting that bright planet which is sailing over head, 
and looking down with pity upon me because | 
am stil] tiedtothe earth. At all events, it sas the 
will of Him who knows whiat is best for us to re- 
move her, and to that will I submit.’’ : 
Such was the train of my thoughts, and such 
the caizn and holy state into which [ was fast 
falling, when a considerable commotion at the 
base of the hillon the right hand attracted my at- 
tention. A deep shadow was over the spot, which 
hindered me from seeing any thing; but | heard 
the tread of men’s feet, and the noise of sheep 
starting from their lairs, and the latter soon ran 
out, ast scared, into the moonlight. I kept my 
ege steadily fixed upon the obscure corner, which 
I knew to be the gorge of a ravine or gulley in 
the nll side, and listened with an anxiety quite 
disproportionate to the apparent cause, for any 
other sounds which might proceed ffom it. Nor 
did 1 long listen in vain—the ravine was but a 
very short distance from the paddock fence, and 
as the slight air that stirred, blew inwards, [ had 
no difficulty in catching the substance of the fol- 
lowing dialogue, though it was conducted with 
apparent caution, dnd in no higher tone than a 
whisper. 

‘Is it the time yet?’’ said one voice. ‘* Not 
quite, think,”’ rephed another. ‘* It was one 
o’clock they said, was it not?’’ ‘* Yes, and it 
eannot be far from that now—it struck twelve 
before we left the town.’’—‘‘ Hush!”’ whispered 
the first speaker, *‘ did you not hear something?’’ 

Theré was a silence of several seconds after 
this, but the alarm appeared to be groundless, 
and the conversation was renewed. 

‘‘ A great pity; a fine lad, but grown devilish 
wild. Well, well, it will be a good baul for us 
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quence was, that I felt more than ordinarily af-- 
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—but will they fight, think you?’’—** Can't say 
I have got my bull-dogs though, and curse me 
if I don’t use thtem. There they come, by Jove 
—let us mount!’’ 

At this moment, another sound caught my 
ear, as of persons approaching the summit of the 
hill from the opposite side, and walking with dif- 
ficulty. I looked up, and the figures of three 
men, each bearing a burthen upon his back, 
stood between me and the moon. ‘They paused 
for a moment, and as far as I could judge 
from their motions, looked anxiously round, then 
throwing down their loads upon the ground, 
they seated themselves beside them. Having 
continued thus for about five minutes, they again 
resumed their burthens and began to descend. 
They had proceeded about half-way, when two 
men sprang from the shadowy ravine, by the 
edge of which they were walking, and made to- 
wards them. Instantly their sacks were cast from 
them, and the three figures fled in different di- 
rections, unpursued, however, by the assailants, 
who occupied themselves in gathering together 
th: plunder. I now saw how the case stood. 
Without doubt the three were smugglers, and 
the two, officers of the revenue; and the matter 
being one in which I was not anxious to be in- 
volved, I gently closed iny window and retired 
to bed. 

I had dropped into a doze, but how long I had 
lain thus | know not, when sleep was suddenly 
dispelled by the-report of fire-arms. A shout 
fullowed, and then a loud shriek, as if from one 
in pain or deadly peril. [leaped out of bed again, 
und looking towards the place where the sei- 
ure was eilected, | saw a group of three persons, : 
one lying at length upon the ground, and two 
standing over him—a fourth man was farther up 
the hill, and was descending. Though they were 
too far removed for me to distinguish their 
words, it was evident that the last-mentioned 
person no sooner joined the rest, than a violent 
altercation began. What the subject of it might 
be I could not tell; but it ended at length in : . 
their lifting the form which lay upon the ground, : 
and casting it over the ravine. A horrible con- 
viction now flashed across my mind. Murder | 
had been committed, the murder, no doubt, of 
an exciseman, and these were the persons who 
had shed his blood. I felt a chill creep through 
my veins, and drew in my head to recover; whea 
I looked out again, the figures had all disap- 
peared. 


a 


It willeasily be imagined that the night passed 
by without any refreshing sleep visiting my pil- 
low. I lay wide awake indeed, till day-break, 
a prey to the most agonizing and fearful sur- 
inises. There was no positive ground for the 
suspicion; at least nothing had occurred capable 
of creating more than suspicion; yet I could not 
divest myself of the persuasion that young Brock- 
man was somehow or another implicated in the 
business. Connected with this idea, also, was 
the recollection of the measure so frequently 
threatened by his mother; and these combined, 
served te conjure up phantoms more hideous and 
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alarming than any which had ever before taken 


possession of my brain. As the best and only | with their prisoners should arrive. 
means of dispelling them, | resolved at last to. 
disbelieve the evidence of my own senses; and by 


a positive effort, succeeded in doubting whether 
the whole scene might not have been, after all, 
a mere creation of my own fancy. 

Such a doubt could not, however, be permit- 


ted to continue unsolved. Daylight having at | 
length arrived, I hastily dressed myself, and pro- | 


ceeded towards the spot where I had seen, or 
fancied that I had seen, the deed of violence 
done. There were abundant confirmations there 
of my worst fears. The grass was torn, as if by 
the hands and heels of men struggling, and in 
various places it was dyed with blood. There 
was a sprinkling of the same foul stream as far 
as the edge of the precipice, and there it ended. 
The gulley in question measures about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in depth; it is as nearly per- 
pendicular as can be, and a narrow foot-path, 
or rather a sheep-track, winds just under its 
ridge. At the bottom stands a ruined cottage, 
with a heap of loose stones, all overgrown with 
nettles and other rank weeds. I could perceive 


that they had been lately disturbed, for the | 
weeds were trodden down, and of the stones, a’ 


more than usual quantity were | ud bare, and thi 


thought immediately occurred, that there they had | 


deposited the body ; I could not suller the fact 
to continue undecided, so I descended the hil! 
again, and made for the ruin. 


I had no difficulty in reaching the parallel of | 


the high ground from which I had looked down, 


— 


for a horrible mark guided ne. There were | 
clots and dashes of blood along the entire face | 


of the ravine, and at its base a pool had coagu- 
lated where the body had doubtless rested trom 
its fall. I pursued a sort of track among the 
nettles, which conducted trom this port as far 
as the corner of the dilapidated gable where u 
ended. Here it was manifest that a number of 
stones had lately been removed; and on rolling 
back several of them again, an horrible specta- 
cle met my eyes. A dead man lay beneath them. 
His throat was cut from ear to ear, and a kuite, 
such as sailors generally carry, lay beside him. 
It was covered with gore, both handle and 
blade, and it was marked upon the former with 
the imitiala W. B. **O Ged,’ ened I, aloud, 
‘then Will Brockman is the murderer!”’ 


The exclamation was hardly uttered, when | 
found myself suddenly surrounded by a_ con- 
course of people, among whom were several! 
peace-officers, anda magistrate. The agitation 
necessarily produced by being caught under cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary, having passed 
away, I repeated to the latter all that I had 
heard and seen on the preceding night; and 
having likewise communicated tpy suspicions re- 
epecting the perpetrators of the ly the cousta- 
bles were immediately despat« hed to secure the 
parties named. In the meanwhile, the body 


was removed to the vestry, to await the issue of | 


an inquest; and the magistrate returned with me 


to the vicarage, where we spent the tune in no | 


very enviable state of feeling, wll the offeers 


Nearly two hours elapsed before the latter 
event occurred. They came, however, at last, 
bringing with them the three brothers and ther 
coinpamon; nor could the most careless specta- 


tor fail to observe the striking contrast which the 


appearance and manner ot these unhappy pe?- 
suns presented. 

In the demeanour of the first were exhrbited 
hardly any syimptome of alarm, certainly none of 
confusion or dismay. An occasional flush would, 
indeed, pass over their countenances as the e1- 
amination proceeded, but with thw exception, 
theirs was the expression of men either absolutely 
nnocent, or to a terrible degree callous and 
hardened. Not such was the expression of Brock 
man’s face. Misery, the dee pest and the dark. 


| est, Was pictured there. He was deadly pale, 


his eve was wild and blood-shot, and e:ther ret 


ed steadily unon the tloor. or wandered seem- 


ng unconsciousness round the room, Nor was 
the diflerence om their dress less remarkable 
The brothers had been arrested in bed i bey 
rose, coolly and calinly put on clean apparel! 


and acted m every way ag tf they were uttlerty 


ot wil cause tour toner arres i. 
had been taken upon the each ile 
wore the same garments wihien he m 
worn on thy prec ‘et lit. they, s well 
as his hands, were red with blood Whea the 


era overtoo.y he Was hbacawarde 
and mire one who meditates if. 
destruction than es ape, and he now stood be- 
fore us as manifestly stamped with the ecrune of 
was accu us rnal appe 
} il could not but achnow- 


could 


ledve to myself, that he must be the murderer 
The magistrate having seated humself in due 


| i be: toe table, 


positions of site th ae many spect art 


rocee ded totare the dé 


qua nied with the circumstance ot the case bor 
own wart, | could Only re i’ what i had 
pres isly ited, AVUNWIIY, f the aaite 
liine, my ignorance ul the Persatis Of 


not the watter gre atly more hore » the prieow 
ers This witness proved to t COM pa 
the mur lered nan lie rece: py 
Olan ANONVMOUS inf 
of which be and his comoanion had acted biel 
dese rived thinute the tact of th r 
juent Jire. Thy poous “vere, i “4 
ever, too bulky to be removed without further 
issistance, when it became necessary tor one te 
ire iil search of such ass: sce. wlitist the other 
Ke pt guard the pri. pid the duty 
falling to lua share, be lcceased to du. 
charge the latte: The only thing which at all 
bore Upon tne charyece, peecrtion, fle 
being on his wav to ro Kestone, he met, on tie 
Opposite ade ot the whom he recog- 
nized as the elder Petley, bat who merely wat 
him good nicht, and on. 
«, and the 
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nion about an hour, for that the inhabitants of 
Folkestone being asleep, he found it difficult to 
oetrme the necessary aid. Having procured it, 
owever, he hastened back, and discovered, to his 
dismay, that neither his brother officer nor the 
smuggled goods were in the place where he had 
leftthem. He then went on to state, that, alarm- 
ed at so unexpected an occurrence, he and his 
party began to inspect the ground for marks of 
violence, which it prognosticated. In this search 
a pistol was found, which appeared to have been 
hately discharged, and which, on examination, 
he could not recognise as having belonged to 
his companion. Next, a quantity of blood was 
discovered, as well as the trace as if a body had 
been dragged along the grass to the edge of the 
cliff. Being now fully satisfied that a deed of 
violence had been committed, they agreed to 
give information to the nearest magistrate, and 
accordingly proceeded to the house of his wor- 
ship, who promptly rendered them all the assist- 
ance in his power, and to whem the rest of the 
proceedings were known. 
The testimony of the last witness being taken 
down, and signed, it was fully corroborated by 
the evidence of certain persons who accompa- 
aied him from Folkestone for the purpose of 
securing the captured goods. No more, there- 
fore, was necessary to make out a case against 
the prisoners, than to identify the weapons 
found upon the spot as their property. With 
respect to the knife, no proof could be more 
distinct. Many persons swore to their having 
observed it in the possession of Brockman, and 
the letters engraved upon the haft rendered 
their assertions additionally credibie;. but of the 
connexion of the pistol wuth the three brothers, 
the proof was not, perhaps, so decisive. The 
four prisoners were, however, known to be on 
an intimate footing; they had been seen to- 
gether on the night. previous to the murder, 
whey they set sail for the coast of France, with 
the avowed intention of bringing over a cargo of 
contraband articles, and no one could testity to 
the time of their return. Such was the chain of 
evidence against them, and upon it the magis- 


trate conceived that he was bond to detain 
them. 


There remained yet one source of informa- 
tion, of which no use had been made—namely, 
the anonymous letter. Wis worship having as- 
certained that the officer was in possession of 
that letter, desired that it might be given up to 
him, as a probable means of throwing additional 
ght on the mysterious affair. This was done, 
and on his handing it to me, under the idea that 
i perhaps might know something of the charac- 
ters, I discovered at the first glance a perfect 
confirmation of all my fears. The hand-writing 
was that of Mrs. Brockman, and the billet itself 
ran thus—*‘ One who is anxious to save an infa- 
tuated youth from ruin, begs to inform the com- 
. -soners, that about midnight, on the 15th of 
this, 0d» mth, a boat will land below Folkestone, 


and the © +), silks and lace. It is surmised that 
A great jr 
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that the goods will be conveyed across the hill 
to the house of John Petley.”’ 

My very breath forsook me when I had finished 
the persual of this note, and I looked at Brock- 
man with even more of deep commiseration than 
I had previously experienced. His guilt I dared 
not excuse; but he seemed at the moment like 
Hercules in the Trachinie of Sophocles, about 
to perish by the well-intended stratagem of 
her who loved him above all created beings. 
Whether he entertained any suspicion of the 
fact, I know not, for he paid no regard whatev- 
er to passing events, Not even when, like the 
rest, he was called upon to deny or confess his 
crime, did he utter one word; for whilst they 
were protesting their innocence, he stood 
speechless. A clear case was accordingly ad- 
judged to be made out against him, and a caso 
little less clear against his companions, for 
whose committal a warrant was made out, and 
they were delivered over to the constables to be 
removed to prison. 

The magistrate had just signed the deed, 
when the door burst open, and the unfortunate 
mother of Brockinan rushed into the parlour. 
Her scream was so shrill and so appalling, that 
ove who stood at the far end of the glen might 
have heard it. ‘*O! what have I done,’’ cried 
she, ‘‘ and what have you done, my unfortunate 
boy? Why stand you here, my son, and what 
blood is that upon your face?—He 1s innocent, 
sir,’ continued she, wildly, turning to the magis- 
trate, ‘‘ quite innocent. He commit murder! 
he whom I reared so gently, and who was ever 
so gentle to me, ever, ever till O, but we 
will not refer to that. It is done now—it is all 
over-—the connexion is broken off, and he will 
go back to be again the comfort of his widowed 
inother.—Will you not, William, will you not 
return with me, my boy? Come, come,”’ cried 
she, running up to him, and seizing him by the 
hand. 

Brockman groaned audibly. It was the first 
sound which he had uttered since he was brought 
into the house, and it came from the very bot- 
tom of his heart. ‘I cannot go with you now, 
my mother,’ said he; must go elsewhere— 
to. prison, and then to death.” * lo prison, 
and to death!’’ shrieked she; ‘‘ to prison, say 
you, to prison, and to death too!—you? No, no, 
it cannot be. Ht was not forthat I did it; 1t was 
not against you that I informed; it was against 
them; these bloody, heartless, godless monsters— 
these, who have betrayed you. O, may a mo- 
ther’s curse blight and wither them!’’ ‘* Hush, 
hush, my mother,’’ replied the criminal; “ curse 
no one, or if you curse at all, curse me.—Now l 
am ready,’’ added he, turning to the constable. 


Both the magistrate and myself were too much 
aflected by this scene to be able to interrupt it, 
nor was it without evident emotion that the very 
constable proceeded to put on the handcuffs. 
In effecting this, it was seen, for the first time, 
that Brockman’s right hand was severely wound- 
ed. A deep gash, or stab, was upon its palm, 
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eame that wound there?" asked [, full of hope 
that the young man’s answer might give a fa- 
vourable turn to his case. But be answered not. 
He held up his wrists for the manacles, as if no 
such question had been put, and seemed to sur- 
render hunself wholly to despair. It was not so 
with his companions. T hey protested vehemently 
that no case had been made out against them, 


and that they were sacrificed to the prejudices 
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low-pas-engers, except to decover, by meane of 
the sense of touch, that they were three im aum 
ber. A female sat neat me, and two men op- 
posite. For the first live orten minutes, ho one 
epoke a word; but at the end of that time, a dw. 
logue began between the two men, im which | 
iid not but take a very lively imterest It 
struck me at the time, as having reference to the 
busimess on which | engaged and | found 


co 


of their ne: ghbours; but the ma gistrate continu. atterwards that My suriines had not been Jb 
ing of a diflerent persuasion, they too were | founded. 
compelled to submit. We must net lose heart,."’ he, 
‘* You shall not remove him!’’ cried the un-]| knees rubbed mine, wall vet 
happy mother, wildly rushing between the arty] well. It is ab ad busness, no dowbt, but where 
and the door. ‘* Friends, neighbours, O he Ip, is the use of being down-hearied 
d. help! they will murder my boy, an: d his blood will “Tt all comes of your internal stepidity,”’ 
<9 be upon my head! Mr. Williams, will you not] wasthe reply. ‘* You knew what was gomg to 
or save hin? He is innocent—iunocent as the cluld | happen, and you m _— have hindered st Whes 
id unborn—O God, lam forsaken, thou hast forsa-] h you lo ilo se h fellowes about it, and 
0 ken the widow in her afflictions!—O save hii, | sending them, too, so d—d exaet to ther tune 
save him!’’ Though exceed ngly reluctant to | Were the bovs but out of the serape, | should 
d, use violence towards one whom all sincerely | be maght glad the fool got paid oll for hie med 
pitied, the oflicers, were at length obliged io re- dling. 
r. move her forcibly from her position. In vain ‘ Nav,”’ rejoined the speaker, ‘* it was fo 
it she struggled and shricked to be set free. The | fault of mun f had net the chorce of the men, 
it process.on on, and the unoapps parcnt, |] nor t direction of their tmovemeon it was 
d overcoine by the violence of her emotions,| ra’ the fault of that hot J tellow, Ned 
ceased for a time to be conscious of her confoul rea with hue bande." 
t As may readily be Mnagined, the events re- “Well, well, we about 
eorded | n the last chapte r created a powe rhul | tu focm © if We Cul We 
neighbourhood. Little elec, indeed, was talked | el we succeed in 
of tor several days after the arrest of the prison | tue voung one.” 
3 . ers; and all united in sentiments of «ammissera- ‘* Never fear for that’ leave that to os.’ 
: tion, as well for Brockman, who was universalls Toe conversat.oa ended here, and was not 
‘ estccmed, to have fallen a victim to the wiles of | resu for speakers happening to 
his associates, as for his ill-fated mother. Nor] put a question to me, which | anewered, the 
was the latter less deserving ot than the for- | Lone ol Mav voice pear to roxduce a strong 
Tuer. Iler orief knew no b junds: and tiie ro iece | rely private 
tion, that all had been bro about, | ecu and ait female, a* wel! 
measure, thro her fa hues d a | is [ie hel remo! ot thi iwo men, wrapped 
aleyree of into her S0iTOW, he Cs- | themselves «bose y up, Wwe When 
sarily an ingredient there day d d, theretore, ] could “overa 
The crime havi committed beyond the | feature of therr fo and th per 
yurisdiction of the C Cing Ports, no choice w | eon, #0 ‘il concealed, wete ee 
lett to the magistrate, except to forward th y famubarto be recognised 
guilty associates to Maidsione. Thither they We reached Maidstone in euch time as to a) 
were accordingly sent, to await the arrival of] Jow m paying a short visit to my 
the Circuit-ceurt: and thither, at the tiat day tound hom. had expected te 
entreaty of Mrs, Brockinan, I repaired shortly | hua, utterly and ly dejects Dor 
i) after, with the design of offering such consola-| his life, he protested that he had no 1 rd; bet 
tion to her sonas he might be capable of receiv-} hy varacter was gone for eve diattom 
ing, and inquiring; at a moment of cal.nness,} of lus poor mother ted , oot lees than 
into the real state of the case. For though ap-! any part of his misfortu At tit loed, hue 
pearances were so strongly against himn, a belet) manner was that of aman! feckicm 
was cvery where prevalent, that of ha re | Iie wonld hardly enler eu ot of the 
be:nous crime he must be inpocent; at all events,! murder at all; and b y relused te come 
as it was pretty clear that one of the parties! forward, should sucha re be proposed, asa 
would be admitted to give evidence, in order | witness aga ane ‘No, wr,’ sand 
fally to convict the rest, something, least, | he, ** my 1 cnough alremly, but me 
would be gained, could he be prevailed upon to | ver shallit be thowe who were ny com. 
stand forward in that capacity. | panions, sutlered thro igh my treachery.’* Of 
With these plans in my head, | proceeded at! course, I det tm) best to overcome thu absurd 
the hour of four one morning to take ny place sesoluvion, bul My were frurtlese, and the 
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In returning along the passage, I was startled 
by the appearance of old Petley and his daugh- 
ter, as they issued from one of the cells. The 
whole truth now flashed upon me. The voice 
which had sounded so familiar in my ears dur- 
ing the progress of my journey hither, was that 
of the smuggler, and the caution with which my 
fellow-travellers had concealed their features, 
was explained. Not that there either was or 
could be the slightest impropriety in their using 
avery fair and legitimate means for the deliver- 
ance of their own relatives from trouble; but I 
knew them too well not to be aware, that they 
would not confine themselves to fair means; and 
I had seen too many proofs of the.girl’s absolute 
control over Brockman, not to apprehend, that 
it might bo-so managed as to cause his destruc- 
tion. I accordingly returned to my inn, more 
than ever alarmed for the fate of the young man. 

Nor were my fears groundless. [| visited him 
again on the day following, only to find him 
more than ever fixed in his unwise determination. 
The syren had cast her spell over him; anda 
resolution, grounded upon false notions of ho- 
nour, received ten-iold strength from her persua- 
sive blandishments. ** All will be well,’” said he. 
** They cannot and [ will not disclose any thing; 
and without some declaration on our parts, what 
evidence 1s against us? And should the contrary 
happen, my mind is firmly made up; I will never 
become an informer.’’? It was vain to reason 
farther with one so completely infatuated, so l 
quitted the place with a lieavy heart. 

Of the manner in which he conducted him- 
self during the fortnight which intervened, be- 
tween my last visit and the arrival of the judges, 
I know nothing. Hus mother, L learned, who 
epent the interval in a lodging at Maidstone, 
failed, as I had failed, in inducing him to save 
his life by speaking what he knew; and the ofh- 
cial offer made by the Sheriif was rejected. Not 
even when assured, that one of the brothers stood 
ready to accept the mercy which he despised, 
could he be persuaded to alter his mind; and 
hence, when | returned, as 1 was obliged to re- 
turn, to give testimony on his trial, his prospects 
were not in the most remote degree ameliora- 
ted. On the contrary, though much of the 
fierce and desperate character which marked his 
former demeanour had departed, yet on the 
single point of becoming King’s evidence, he 
was still as resolute as before, praying ‘* that 
Heaven would abandon him in his hour of 
greatest need, whenever he abandoned that de- 
termination.’’ This was readily accounted for. 
Not a day passed by without his receiving a 
visit from Harriet, and not an interview occur- 
red, during which he was not reminded of his 
promise, and urged to keep it. 

At length the period of the assizes came 
round; and the judges having gone in procession 
to hear divine service, opened the court. in 

roper form for the conduct of public business, 

he first day, as usually happcons, wag spent 
chiefly in the arrangement of preliminary mat- 
tare; the juries were called together, the charge 
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delivered, and bills of indictment brought for. 
ward. On the second day, the cause of the 
smugglers came on. It is probably needless 
to observe, that the trial for murder, under 
any circumstances, never fails to excite a great 
degree of attention; but in the case to be tried 
to-day, there were features of more than ordi. 
nary atrocity, and the interest taken in it by the 
public was fully evinced by the multitudes 
which surrounded the Court-house from an early 
hour inthe morning. No sooner were the doors 
opened, than every bench and corner was crowd. 
ed to sufiocation, whilst all who filled them bore 
upon their countenances an expression of the 
deepest and most painful anxiety. For a rumour 
of Will’s behaviour had, by some means or 
other, got abroad, aad hence all descriptions of 
people appeared to interest their feelings in his 
behalt; indeed, there were not wanting several 
respectable persons, who volunteered such 
advice and assistance as they had it in their 
power to offer. At the suggestion of one of 
these, Mrs. Brockman had taken care, in addi- 
tion to the lawyers employed for the prisoners 
generally, to engage a counsel expressly for her 
son, whose reputation stood high, and who cet- 
tainly merited, in the present instance, all the 
nraise Which could be heaped upon him. 

Such was the state of athiirs, when, in obedi- 
ence to a message from the Court, I entered the 
hall and took my place among the gentlemen of 
the bar. For the first minute or two after I 
was seated, my brain swam round, and my eyes 
danced in their sockets, so that I could dis- 
tinguish nothing with accuracy. A Cense mast 
of objects floated before me,—and a hum lke 
that of bees on a summer’s evening, rung in my 
ears; but I saw no separate man, nor heard any 
separate or articulate sound. By and by, how- 
ever, my self-command returned, and I looked 
towards the dock,—it was a terrible vision. 
There. stood the widow’s son, hand-cuffed, and 
bound with chains, between two of his ferocious 
comrades. Apart from the rest stood the third, 
not chained, however, like them; but, as it seem- 
ed, ready to step froin the dock to the witness 
box. i closed my eyes involuntarily, and, I fear, 
cursed him in my heart. 

And now, silence being proclaimed, the mar- 
mur of conversation ceased, and you might have 
heard a pin drop to the ground, whilst the pre- 
per officer proceeded to read the indictment. 
It accused Zachariah Petley, Thomas Petley, 
Edward Petley, and William Brockman, of hav- 
ing, during the night of the 15th of August last 
past, at a certain place within the parish of St. 
Alphage, in the county of Kent, feloniously, and 
with maiice propense, killed and slain Robert 
Sharp, an officer of his Majesty’s customs, when 
in the performance of hisduty. A second count 
charged the prisoners with an attempt to de- 
fraud the revenue by running and importing con- 
traband yoods. All against the peace of his Mp- 
jesty,the king. **Zachariah Petley,”’ continued 
the officer, “are you guilty or not guilty?”’>—" Not 
guilty, my lord.’’"-~"* Thomas Petley, are yo 
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guilty, or not guilty?’”—* Not guilty.’’—** Ed- 
ward Petlev, are you guilty??’—** Not guilty, my 
lord.’ —** William Brockman, are you guilty, or 
not guilty?’’—‘* Guilty of the second count, but 
not guilty of the first.”’ 

‘Not guilty of the first,’’? shricked a female 
voice fromone of the galleries. ‘* Not guilty of 
murder; hear ye that, my lord! My boy is not 
cuilty,—oh let him go, let him go!’’ 

Not a sound was in the court, save the voice 
of the speaker; and so perfectly electrified were 
all present by the tone in which these words 
were uttered, that no one sought to interrupt her. 
| looked up towards the place from whence the 
shriek came, and there stood the miserable wi- 
dow, in the very front of the gallery, with hands 
clasped, and arms uplifted, staring upon the spot 
occupied by her son. Her dress was all disor- 
dered; her cap pushed partly off her head, per- 
mitted her hair, now slightly tinged with gray, 
to hang wild about her shoulders; and her large 
dark eyes were motionless, as if they had no 
power to move, and all earthly objects, except 
gne, were shut out fromthem. The judge had, 
however, by this time, recovered from his surprise. 
“My good woman,’ said he, ** you must keep 
silence; and FE advise you to withdraw.”’ 

“Twill, L will,’’—cried she; ‘‘ but hear ye 
not his declaration? And will swear to its truth, 
and a9 will Mr. Williams.’’ 

“This must not be,’’ rejoined the judge. 
Constables, do your duty, and keep order in the 
eourt.”” But even the constables were tender 
toher. They only besought her to be quiet; she 
aat down, and the business proceeded. 

‘ By the lenity of the court, and at the re- 
quest of the Board of Excise,’’ said the counsel 
for the prosecution, ** Thomas Petley is permit- 
ted to give evidence in this case. We therefore 
withdraw our plea against him.’’ The judge 
hereupon charged the jury; and a verdict of not 
guilly on both counts being returned, the ap- 
prover quitted the dock. 

It were needless to go minutely through the 
several parts of the trial, and to repeat my 
ewn evidence, or that of the rest, who knew 
no more to-day than they had known when the 
yrisoners were first committed. The counsel 
for the defence did what men could do to puzzle 
and confound us. He whom we had retained 


for Brockman in particular, exercised a degree of 


wgenuity which perfectly astonished me; and he 
put several questions to myself with the design 
of eliciting from my replies that Brockman, at all 
vents, could not be implicated in the more se- 
mous offence. ‘*1 taink you mentioned, sir,”’ 
sud he, * that, afier the shots were fired, and 
the shriek uttered, you saw only two men be- 
ede the body, whilst one was descending the 
lull towards the sroup—Was he who was de- 
Kcending a tall man, or a little man?’’—* As 
far as 1 could judge, a tall man.”’ 

“Now lock at the three prisoners at the bar, 
and at the witness who has lately quitted it, and 
tell me which of them comes nearest in height 
to the recollection you. have of that man.’’ 


Ilooked round. Brockmaa was full two inches 
taller than any of them; yst [ dared not swear 
that it was he. I hesitated a moment. ‘* We 
do not wish you to say which of these persons 
was really the man; for as yet, we take it for 
granted, that he is not present; but, supposing 
these to be the people implicated, which should 
you imagine to have been that man?”’ 

To the question thus put, an objection was 
raised by the counsel on the opposite side; but 
the objection was overruled. ‘* As you now ad- 
dress me,’’ answered I, ‘I should say that 
William Brockman’s height corresponds most 
nearly with that of the person alluded to.”’ 

‘** God bless you, sir!’’ again exclaimed the un- 
happy mother; but she was immediately silenced. 

The rest of the ev.dence being now disposed 
of, Thomas Petley mounted the witness-box, and 
was solemnly sworn. He promised tospeak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and prayed God to help him, as he kept 
that promise; he gave a minute and circumstan- 
tial detail, of which the following may be takea 
as an accurate abbreviation. 

He admitted that they were all four engaged 
ina smuggling expedition. He related the cir 
cumstance of the seizure as it had been described 
by the exciseman and myself; and of the flight 
of those who carried the goods. These were, 
his brother Edward, William Brockman, and 
himself. ‘* As to Zachariah,’’ said he, we left 
him in charge of the bout, and he never joined us 
till all was over.’? When the witness uttered 
this, Brockman turned round in the dock, and 
stared nm full in the face. A_ sort of flush 
passed over his cheeks, but he was no ways 
farther embarrassed, and went on. ‘* Though 
we fled at first in difierent directions, we all 
three met in a hollow about a stone’s throw to 
the right, and here entered into a consultation 
as to what was be done. Done, cried Brock- 
man, who had drank rather too freely, what 
should be done? You have p'stols, | have a 
knife; there are three to two;—-let us recover 
the goods. Tothis we objected; but he snatch- 
ed a pistol from my belt, and swore if we feared 
to join him he would go alone. He set of ac- 
cordingly; we followed with the sole view of 
preventing fatal consequences; but before we 
could overtake him, he and the deceased had 
exchanged shots. The deceased was wounded, 
and fled; but Brockman pursued hii, seized him 
hke a tiger, threw him, and just as we reached 
him, had succeeded in cutting his throat. I 
wrested the knife from his grasp, and in the 
struggle wounded him. We were afl about the 
body, uncertain how to dispose of it, when my 
brother arrived. ile mentioned having met the 
other exciseman, and assured us ull Folkestone 
would be a-feot, directly; so we cast the body 
from the cliff, and then we thought of escaping. 
But it seemed better to hide it first. We es 
cordingly descended the glen, and buried it 
under the stones where it was found,’’ 

Whilst this person’s evidence was delivered, 
men secined ta.hold thear very breath. with 
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ty; now that it came toa close, a long sobor sich 
ran through the court. A fearful stillness fol- 
lowed it, and every eye was turned upon Brock- 
man. The unfortunate youth, up to this moment, 
had hung down his head, asif in shame; he now 
raised it proudly, and looked calmly and reso- 
lutely round. “My Lord,’’ said he, slowly and 
with great firmness, ‘‘ the last witness has utter- 
ed a tissue of lies. I have sworn not to be- 
tray the guilty, but I am not he.”’ 

‘* Prisoner, you must be silent,’’ replied the 
judge; ‘* you are in the hands of counsel.”’ 

The cross-examination which the approver 
endured, was indeed enough to cause an ordi- 
nary person, even when speaking the truth, to 
fall into a thousand contradictions. He was 
asked how the knife came into the grave; but 
he could not tell; he was questioned as to the 
reason why Brockman, if so desperate a cha- 
racter, wore no pistols of his own? For that he 
could not account; but in the main points of his 
story no contraricty appeared; and though. re- 
quired to tell it again and again, he jvariably 
told it in the same words. It was well got up; 
no doubt it had been well prepared beforehand. 
Our counsel at length sat down in despair, 
leaving the case to the jury. 

And now the judge surnmed up. He went 
over the chief heads of evidence with the strict- 
est impartiality, charging the jury as ‘that evi- 
dence required, He entreated them, if they had 
any doubts upon their minds, to give the prison- 
ers the full benefit of these doubts; *‘but the testi- 
mony of the last wiiness,’’ continued his lord- 
ship, ‘fis so clear, and suo decided, that, in my 
opinion, you have but one duty to periorm, It 
is a painful one, but the laws of God and of 
your country require it. And now you may with- 
draw to consider the verdict.”’ 

The jury did not withdraw; but consulted to- 
gether for perhaps ten minutes in their box. 
During that interval the court was as stall, except 
when its stil!ness was interrupted by their whis- 
pers, as if life had departed froin all within it. 
Once, and once only, the chain upon Brock- 
man’s legs rattled as lhe resumed his former po- 
sition, and the sound went to my heart, like 
that of his death knell. I[ looked at bim.— 
He was pale, pale as a corpse, but it was not 
the paleness of guili; for not a nerve shook, 

“nor did a muscle involuntarily quiver. At last 
the foreman addressed the judge, and told hin 
that they had made up their minds. 

‘* And what is your verdict, gentlemen of the 
jury?’” 

“That Zachariah Petley, and Edward Petley, 
are not guilty on the first count, but guilty on 
the second; that William Breckman is guilty on 
both.” 

‘He is not guilty!’’ again shrieked out his 

mother, as she wildly rose from her seat. ‘O, 


mercy, mercy, my lord judge! spare the life of 


the widow’s son—her guiltless, excellent son!— 
Oh, mercy, mercy!’’? She could utter no more, 
Her senses forsook her, and she was carried in 
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Brockman heard the verdict unmoved. ‘Nz 
made a forward spring when his mother fainted, 
as if to support her, and seemed to curse the 
chains which kept him back; but he reco. 
vered his self-command again, as soon as she had 
been borne out, and calmly awaited his sentence, 
For myself, I started up, and, heedless of forms, 
implored the judge to spare him, pledging my 
credit that he could not be guilty, and that his 
bare assertion was infinitely more to be relied 
upon than the oath of the person on whose tes. 
timony he had been convicted. The judge, who 
was a mild man, heard me out, but could not 
receive my testimony. ‘*‘ You may employ theso 
arguments,’’ said he, ‘‘in a petition to the 
throne, which I shall certainly furward, if you 
present it. But I must tell you plainly, that! 
see no grounds on which any petition can be got 
up: far less can it be expected to avail in saving 
the life of a man convicted, as the prisoner hus 
been convicted, of murder.’’ 


I could do no more, so I sat down in a state of 
utter despondency, to watch the conclusion of 
the scene. ‘* Zachariah and Edward Petley,” 
said his lordship, addressing himself to the dock, 
‘* you have both been convicted of violating the 
laws of your country, by defrauding his Majesty's 
revenue. What makes the crime in your case 
more heinous is, that you appear to have car. 
ried fire-arms about your persons when engaged 
in your nefarious occupation; and in what way 
those arms were meant to be used, is hardly tobe 
considered a question. The immediate conse- 
quence of your being armed, indeed, has been, 
that the life of a fellow-creature has bees 
sacrificed; and though he died not immediately 
by your hands, you can hardly be acquitted by 
your own consciences of some share in the 
blame attaching to his murder. Taking al 
these matters into consideration, the senteno 
of the court is, that you, Zachariah, be transport 
ed beyond seas for the term of seven year, 
whilst you, Edward, be transported for the term 
of your natural life.x—And now, William Broch- 
man,’’ continued the judge, whilst at the ssme 
time he put on the black cap, ‘* a more distrese 
ing task awaits me with respect to you. Of 
your character previous to this business, the 
court knows nothing, and can know nothing ofl 
cially; but it has been said of you, that the time u 
not very remote when you were accounted 4 
credit to yourself and to your connexions. | would 
to God you had always continued such; for then 
the painful duty would not have been imposed 
upon me, ef passing upon you the last dreadful 
sentence which the law awards. In your case, tho 
sentence of the court 1s, that you be taken from 
the place where you stand to the jail, and from 
thence to the place of execution, and that you be 
hanged by the neck till you be dead, and your 
body given for dissection; and may God have 
mercy on your soul! I can hold eut to you ne 
hope of mercy from man, and therefore advis@ 
you to make your peace with Heaven. But # 
your friends seem anxious to petition the throne 
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your execution as is consistent with propriety. 


You shall suffer on Wednesday next.’’ 

Whilst others sat as if frozen with horror, 
Brockman alone seemed calm and unrufiled. 
« My Lord,’’ said he, ‘‘I thank you for your 

ood will, bat I have no hope that it will avail 
me. Indeed, I hardly desire it. My character is 
blasted, and [ have no wish to survive it; but I 
am innocent,—innocent of the crime laid to my 
charge. I have been led astray by a misplaced 
assion, and betrayed by false friends. The man 
who did the deed stands here,’’ laying his hand 
upon the shoulder of Edward Petley, who abso- 
lutely shrunk beneath histouch. ‘* And there,’’ 
pointing to Thomas, ‘** is he who aided him. This 
wound,’ holding up his right hand, ‘‘ I received 
in striving to protect the man, whom one brother 
had smitten down, from the fury of the other; 
and as to the knife found in the grave, it is 
thus accounted for. We exchanged knives 
whilst at sea; and here is that for which I bar- 
tered mine. But it matters not, I shall suffer; 
and as | hope to be forgiven when I stand before 
the throne of my Maker, so dol freely forgive 
my murderers.”’ 

It is impossible to describe the effect produced by 
this speech, and by the holding up of a seaman’s 
knife in the hand of the prisoner, bearing the ini- 
tials E. P. ** He isinnocent!’’ exclaimed the bar, 
one and all; *‘the man is sacrificed.’’—*‘Silence, 
gentlemen,’’ cried the judges; ‘* let the prisoners 
be removed.’’ They were removed accordingly, 
and I staid not long behind them. 

[ hurried back to my apartment at the inn, in 
a state of mind little removed from insanity, and 
paced backwards and forwards for a while, to- 
tally unable to compose or collect my thoughts. 
There was a singing in my ears qs if twenty 
tea-kettles had been boiling round me, and an 
overwhelming consciousness of some dreadful 
event impending, weighed like a dead lead upon 
my spirits. I had seen and heard fearful things., 
The widow’s scream still rang through the airg 
and her maniae form, as she called aloud for 
mercy, was before me. Then came the stern, 
vet humane deportment, of the judge,—his deep 
aid sonorous voicewas he prayed God to have 
mercy on the young man’s soul; and, last of all, 
the image of Brockman himself crossed my 
mind’s eye, bringing back with it a perfect con- 
sclousness of all that had occurred, and of the 
fecessity which existed for immediate and mo- 
mentous exertion. 


Having regained my self-command, I despatch- 
eda messenger for Mr. Pleader, in whose judg- 
ment I could not but feel the deepest contidence, 
aad of whose disposition to serve his client no 
coubt could be entertained. He obeyed the 
summons instantly; and taking precisely the 
‘ane view of the case which had been taken 
by myself, he began to consider it in all its 
bearings, with a degree of dispassionate acumen, 
for which I had justly given him credit. Like 
myself, he saw elearly that Brockman was the 
rictin of a conspiracy; and as soon as he had 
bven made acquainted with the particulars of my _ 
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first journey to Maidstone, he decided at once 
that there were other and more weighty parties 
to that conspiracy than the family of the Pet- 
leys. ‘* Who is the third passenger of whom 
you speak?”’ asked he. ‘* Do you know him? 
Can you tell us where to find him?’’ 

I was on the point of answering him in the 
negative, when, accidentally looking through 
the window, I beheld the very person in conver- 
sation with the constable of my own parish, on 
the opposite side of the way. ‘* There he is,’’ 
cried I. ‘* And there he must not remain,’’ ex- 
claimed the lawyer, putting on his hat, and hur- 
rying down stairs. I followed immediately, and, 
as good fortune would have it, we reached the 
object of our search before he had parted from 
his companion: *‘ One word with you, sir,’’ said 
I, addressing myself to him. ‘* With me, sir!’ 
replied the fellow, reddening; ‘‘I know not 
what business you can have with me. fam in 
a hurry, and cannot wait.’’ ‘But you must 
wait,’’ exclaimed the barrister. ‘* There is a 
serious charge against you, and from this spot 
you stir not, except in the custody of an officer. 
Constable, do your duty, and secure that 
man,’’ 

Secure me!”’ replied the other; ‘‘ let me seq 
the man that will secure me, without a magis- 
trate’s warrant or authority. That 1 will not 
resist, but till that be produced, lay hands on 
me at your peril.’’ The fellow, as he uttered 
these words, thrust his hand into his bosom, and 
pulled out a pistol. The officer hung back, a 
crowd began to assemble, and, in spite of the ef- 
forts of Mr. Pleader and myself to hinder it, he 
mixed himself with the mob, and disappeared. 
Fhere was nothing now for it, except to obtain 
a regular warrant; and as the constable pro- 
fessed to be acquainted with his place of abode, 
and knew his name, we had every reason to hope 
that he might yet be secured. He was, it ap- 
neared, a person of considerable consequence in 
the custom-house at Dover, ** his name was Jo- 
| seph Sly, and unless the world belie him,’’ ad- 
ded the officer, “* a greater rogue is no where 
to be met with.”’ 

A warrant was soon procured, on my making 
oath that I had reason to suspect the individual 
named in it, of nefarious practices against the 
revenue laws. Armed with this, the constablo 
set off, determined, as he assured us, to over- 
come all resistance; and I, by way of whiling 
away the time which might be expected to 
elapse before he should return, determined to 
pay a visit, both to Mrs. Brockman and her son. 
The former I found in a state of the most pitia- 
ble distress. Fit after fit had come upon her so 
fast, after her removal out of court,*that her 
medical attendant altogether despaired of her 
recovery; and though these had happily ceased, 
they gave place only to a stupor, such as hardly 
permitted her to recognise, far less open her 
mind to any one. Under these circumstances [ 
considered it altogether needless to protract my © 
stay beside her. From her lodgings, [ accord- 
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but half an hour of the ordinary timeof locking 
up, the turnkey, aware how deeply [ was inte- 
rested in the fate of the prisoner, hesitated not 
to admit me. I repaired to the condemned cell. 
It was on the ground floor; a narrow recess, re- 
sembling a vault in a churchyard, more than a 
place of confinement for a living man. The 
only light admitted was through the door—an 
iron grating, over which a strong wooden shut- 
ter, perforated to admit the air, could be fasten- 
ed as soon as night set in. There sat the unfor- 
tunate youth, upen a stone-bench—the only bed 
allowed him. Yet he was less cast down, far 
less apparently desperate, than when I found 
him the inhabitant of a less comfortless dun- 
geon, in expectation of the day of trial. He 
held out his manacled hand to mv, and eagerly 
inquired after his mother. ‘‘ She is better,’’ said 
I, ‘and I trust will do well. But how are you, 
Brockman? How have the awful events of the 
day affected you?’’ 

** As they ought to affect me, 1 humbly hope,”’ 
replied he. ‘‘I know that I have but few days 
to live, and I am fully conscious that, though no 
murderer, I shall deserve my fate on account 
of my conduct to my mother. For her, Mr. 
Williams, { feel most deeply.’’—Here his voice 
faltered, and the tear struggled to escape from 
his eye.—‘‘ Oh, who will comfort her, who will 
console her, who will wipe away from her 
memory the shame and agony of such a death 
as mine! You will befriend her, sir, you will be 
kind to her, and give her your countenance, I 
am aware; but she will not survive it. Mother 
and son will perish together, for her heart is 
too tender not to break.’’ 

‘* I would not have you encourage false hopes,”’ 
replied I, forgetting, in the impulse of the mo- 
ment, the resolution which I had formed, not to 
communicate aught to the prisoner, till something 
more decisive had transpired. ‘‘ I would not have 
you encourage false hopes, very far from it. I 
would, on the contrary, advise you to prepare 
for the worst. But your friends are actively ex- 
erting themselves in your favor; your speech in 
Court has made a strong impression, and the 
agitation of the Petley’s was remarked by all. 
You may yet be liberated, andI pray that you 
shall.”? Brockman shook his head, though the 
bright glance of his eye showed, that even this 
address, had renewed the desire of life. ‘*To 
say that I would not rejoice, were your exer- 
tions crowned with success,’’ said he, ‘* would 
be to say an untruth. I am but young to die, 
and to die by the hands of a common execution- 
er—ugh—it is a horrible idea. But I fear you 
only flatter yourselves; you excite no hope in me; 
for what ground have you to go upon? Was 
not the evidence direct and conclusive?’’ 

‘* Yes, but there are other matters, of which 
we will not now speak. This conspiracy, whose 
existence you will not credit, is seen through by 


the world at large, and it will, I trust, be brought 
to light.”’ | 


‘* Oh, talk not of the past,’* cried he; ‘* I have 
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ceived. You were right, sir, Harriet is a devi, 
But I forgive her, as | forgive her brothers, ang 
may they be forgiven elsewhere.’’ 

The arrival of the turnkey here put a stop to 
farther conversation. I accordingly shook hands 
with Brockman, and having promised to call 
again on the morrow, I followed my con- 
ductor. On our way to the outer gate of the 
prison, we passed another cell, something similar 
to that in which my young friend was immured, 
but a degree less gloomy. It was inhabited, 
and a deep groan which came through the holes 
in the shutter, indicated that its tenant was ill 
at ease in mind or body, or both. 

‘* Who is confined there?’’ said I. 


‘¢ One of your friend’s associates,’’ replied the 
jailer; ‘“‘he that is to be transported for life. 
He is in astrange taking, sir. He has not ceased 
to shake as if he had the ague, ever since they 
were brought back from Court, and the doctor, 
who has seen him, knows not what to make of 
him. He says if the fellow be not better to- 
morrow, he must be removed to a warmer place; 
but, for my part, I think this too good for him.” 
We had by this time reached the gate, and 
the locks, bolts, and chains, being one by one 
removed, the massy portal grated harshly on its 
hinges, and I again found myself in the street. 
It is unnecessary to give a minute detail of the 
proceedings of the next five days, either within 
or without the walls of the prison. The consta- 
ble who had promised so fair as to the arrest of 
Sly, found, as many others find, that it is easier 
to make a promise than to perform it—Joseph 
effectually eluded the search. For myself, I paid 
frequent visits both to Mrs. Brockman and her 
son, the former of whom, slowly recovered, 
chiefly, I believe, because we deemed it right to 
put the best face upon affairs, and to flatter her 
with hopes which we ourselves scarcely encou- 
raged. With respect to the latter, though for 
the first day or two he talked much of the possi- 
tle result of the petition, and said something of 
his own intentions in case its prayer should bo 
attended to, yet when the third and the fourth 
passed on, and no intelligence reached him, his 
hopes gradually declined, till they may be said 
to have become utterly extinct. He now ant 
idusly desired to see his mother, She was 
still too weak to be moved, and of this I inform- 
ed him, warning him, dt the same time, that we 
had kept the nature of his sentence a secret from 
her; but when now the evening of Monday had 
arrived, and no pardon or reprieve came with It, 
I deemed it incumbent on me to fulfil his wishes 
at all hazards. Still we resolved to conceal tho 
truth. It was accordingly agreed between ws, 
that she should be told of a probable commuts- 
tion of the sentence of death to that of transpor- 
tation for life; and having become somewhat of 
an adept in the art of deceiving, I agreed to 
convey the communication. For this purpose, I 
repaired to her lodging early on the Tuesday 
morning, and finding her so far convalescent a 
to be able to sit up in her chair, I entered 4 
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The good woman expected something, from 
the unusually early hour of my arrival. “ What 
news bring you, Mr. Williams?’ said she; ‘‘ you 
are the bearer of some intelligence I am cer- 
tain. Oh, God grant that it may be favourable!’’ 

«Not unfavourable, my friend,’’ replied 1; 
“at least not so bad as we had a right to ex- 
pect. You must make up your mind, I fear, 
to be separated from your son for a time, but the 
separation will not be eternal.’’ 

‘Then he does not suffer!’’ cried she, wildly, 
vet joyfully, and clasping her hands together; 
“Oh, thank Heaven, thank Heaven! What mat- 
ters transportation? what boots it where we 
live? For I will accompany him, Mr. Williams. 
Yes, I will go in the same ship, or if that be not 
allowed, in the next that sails, and we will build 
a cottage among the woods and wilds of New 
South Wales, and smile when we think of Eng- 
iand, and all the cares and troubles we endured 
there. They tell me it is a glorious country, and 
a glorious climate; and were it not so, what 
echall I care for climate or country as long as I 
am with my boy?’’ 

It was with much difficulty that I could re- 

i frain from weeping aloud, when I beheld the 
unfortunate woman thus rejoicing in a lie; but I 
did restrain myself, and went on to propose that 
B she should visit her son this day in prison. ‘* Goes 
m he so soon?’’ exclaimed she; ‘‘ surely they will 
not send him off to-morrow? But no matter, I 
= am ready, and perhaps I ought not to desire his 
® looger stay here, since he must abide in a dun- 
egeon. Go on, will follow 

Mrs. Brockman rose as she spoke, but her 
® weakness was such that she almost immediately 
fell back upon the sofa. ‘* I cannot walk yet,”’ 
eaid she, faintly; ** you must have me carried, 
and glad, glad shall I be to bear the fatigue, 
even if it be such.’’ 1 accordingly procured four 
stout porters, and having caused her to be well 
covered up, she was removed, without suffering 
any serious inconvenience, to the prison. . 

[ shall not attempt to describe the meeting, 

far less the parting, although I was present at 
mdoth. They were such as will not bear a deli- 
Bteation in words. The latter, indeed, was on 
Bill's part so solemn, that I trembled lest his 
mother should surmise the truth; but it occurred 
Bot to her, so just is the observation, that we 
believe what we desire, even if the grounds of 
Belief be on the contrary side of the question. 
She remained with him about two hours, and 
having promised not to come again till the day 


fafter the morrow, she was borne back to her 
apartment, 


Whilst I and my two friends were thus em- 
pPoyed, Mr. Pleader, and the other gentlemen 
BWho took so lively an interest in our aftairs, 
were straining every nerve to procure informa- 
ion, and to substantiate their claim to an exer- 
tise of the Royal mercy. . As yet, however, all 
Rheir efforts had failed. The Petleys, probably 
B°"scious that public suspicion was roused, had 
p<dthe country; of Sly no tidings were procured, 
*t0ept that it appeared on examining his papers 
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that he had defrauded the revenue to a large 
amount, and for a long series of years. No 
doubt his fears suggested to him that this was 
the ground of his arrest, for the real nature of 
the charge against him had never been commu- 
nicated, Be that, however, as it may, no trace 
of him could be discovered, and hence all idea 
of saving Brockman was abandoned, not by me 
only, but by the rest. Of this I thought it my 
duty to inform him. He received the intelligence 
with fortitude, with great fortitude, but not 
without a pang; for there is a vast difference be- 
tween the expression of an indifference to life 
when death appears remote, and the feeling of 
that indifference when it is actually near af 
hand. He strove, however, by every means 
which religion and reason could suggest, to re- 
concile himself to a fate apparently irremedia- 
ble. I prayed with him, I administered to him 
the sacrament, and, at his own earnest request, | 
spent the entire night of Tuesday in his cell. From 
the moment of Mrs. Brockman’s departure, in- 
deed, I shut myself up with him altogéther, and 
painful as this duty was, there wére not wanting 
numerous circumstances which gave to ita degree 
of even pleasurable interest such as I could not 
have anticipated, The fact I believe to be, that 
all violent excitement is pleasing while it lasts; 
in the excitement to which I was now subjected, 
there was no want of violence, and hence, as 
well as from contemplating the effect of con- 
scious innocence upon a religious mind, I cannot 
pronounce the night spent in a condemned cell at 
Maidstone the most determinately miserable 
which it has been my lot to spend. Tired na- 
ture, however, gave way at last. Having so- 
lemnly commended ourselves to the protection 
of the Deity, we lay down upon a mattress with 
which the jailer had humanely supplied us, and I 
was not less surprised than delighted to per- 
ceive, that long before my thoughts had attaimed 
any degree of composure, my companion wae 
fast asleep. I followed his example as quickly 
as I could, and slept also. 

How long we had lain in a state of uncon- 
sciousness I cannot tell, but the early rays of the 
sun were just beginning to shine through the 
gratings of the dungeon, when the rattling of 
chains, and the drawing back of bolts, disturbed 
us. I thought Brockman’s hand shook a little 
when he extended it towards me, and [I could — 
perceive a sort. of involuntary contraction of the 
eyebrow, such as indicated a severe internal 
struggle between courage and natural weakness. 
His breath was suspended, too, till the door 
creaked upon its hinges, from the expectation, 
no doubt, that it would open to admit the exe- 
cutioner. But instead of the executioner, the 
sheriff entered, and there was an expression in his 
countenance not usually exhibited by the bearer 
of deadly tidings. We both stared at him in 
silence. 

‘* Young man,”’ said he, stepping up to Brock- 
man, ‘it gives me sincere satisfaction to in- 
form you that his Majesty has been pleased to 
order a delay in the execution of your sentence, 
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till certain matters, connected with the offence 
of which you stand convicted, shall have been 
more accurately investigated.’’ The blood rush- 
ed all at once to Brockman’s cheeks, and then 
receded again. He gasped for breath, and but 
that 1 held his arm, would have fallen to the 
ground. ‘* How is this!’’ cried I, beyond mea- 
sure overjoyed; ‘‘ what fortunate occurrence 
has brought this about? Have you succeeded in 
apprehending the fugitive, or what has been 
done?’’ ** Not so,’’ answered the sheriff, with a 
smile, “ we have failed on all hands; but there is 
a Providence which preserves the innocent, and 
it has wonderfully interfered in favour of this 
youth. As I see that he iscalm, the whole story 
may be told at once. His innocence has been 
clearly proved by the confession of one of his as- 
sociates, and here is the royal pardon, with 
which an express has just arrived.”’ 

[ will not attempt to describe the scene 
which followed, or repeat the many congratu- 
latory and admonitory adages to which Will 
was compelled to listen, not only from the 
sheriff, but from the chaplain, and even from the 
jailer. Let me rather detail at once the means 
by which an event so unlooked for and joyful 
was brought about; and for this a few words 
will suffice. 

I have already mentioned, that on a former 
occasion I was startled by the sound of a heavy 
greaning, which proceeded from a cell near that 
of the condemned man to whom I had been pay- 
ing a visit, and where, as the jailer informed 
me, Edward Petley was confined. The illness 
with which that unhappy person was afflicted 
seized him in the dock, and never left him after. 
It seemed as if the hand of his victim when laid 
upon his shoulder, had been filled with some 
deadly poison; for the shivering which came 
over him at the time, and to which all within 
the court were eye-witnesses, ceased not to 
agitate his frame to the last. He was supported 
back te prison in a violent fit of the ague, 
and it soon became manifest that his life was in 
danger. 

For some days he bore his illness in stubborn 
silence; but as the danger increased, remorse 
began to rack his mind, and strange expressions 
to escape his lips. It was on the morning of the 
Tuesday, on the very day preceding the execu- 
tion, that, after a sévere contest, he desired to 
sce the chaplain, and to him made a full confes- 
sion of his own guilt, and a full declaration of 
Will’s innocence. The story which Will had 
told was, it appeared, accurately correct. He, 
the dying man, shot the exciseman, whilst his 
brother cut his throat, having wounded Brock- 
man in the hand when attempting to wrest the 
knife from him. Nor was this the only piece of 
intelligence which he conveyed. He exposed a 
series of frauds and crimes, in which Joseph Sly 
had taken am active part; and the whole being 
carefully noted down and read over to him, he 
signed it as hisdyingdeclaration. With grounds 
80 clear to act upon, tiere was no difficulty what- 
ever in obtaining the roya! pardon, the arrival of 
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which had been thus long delayed only by ths 
absence from town of the Secretary of State fo, 
the home department. 

Little now remains for me to add. Brock. 
man, as a matter of course, was set at liberty 
and his mental sufferings during the period of 
his imprisonment, especially since sentence of 
death was passed upon him, being considered as 
a sufficient punishment of his offence against 
the revenue, all charges from that quarter werg 
dropped. From his mother the real peril of his 
case was, however, carefully concealed ti 
many weeks after her return into the country; 
nor was she even then made acquainted with it, 
till to keep it longer a secret would have been of 
no avail; for the good woman’s constitation never 
recovered the injury which many weeks of acute 
agitation inflicted upon it. She lived, indeed, to 
see her son, not only restored to his former re. 
spectable condition in life, but put in command 
of the very vessel which he had all along been 
meant to command; and she died at last blessing 
God for his mercies here, and humbly trusting 
to be admitted as a participator in his still great- 
er mercies hereafter. 

As to the Petleys, the younger of the two 
breathed his last a few hours after his confession 
had been signed, and was buried in the church- 
yard of Maidstone. His bones were not removed 
to pollute the cemetery of his native parish, 
and no stone was erected to his memory. Of 
the others the fate is uncertain. Zachanah, i 
is true, underwent his sentence, and is doubtless 
herding, at this day, with beings as wicked 
as himself; but of the father, the sister, and 
Tom, no account has reached us. Neither 
is any thing accurately known of the destiny of 
Joseph Sly. About six months after these event's, 
I read, indeed, in one of the London. papers, 
that one Josiah Turpin, alias Joseph Sly, had 
suffered the punishment due to burglary under 
aggravated circumstances; but whether the per- 
son alluded to was my former travelling comp» 
nion, | had no opportunity to learn. 


Of Will Brockman I never heard any thing 
but what was favourable, from the moment of 
his liberation. His good sense soon taught him 
to shake off the remains of an attachment f° 
misplaced as that with which he had bound 
himself to Harriet Petley; nor has he, as fat 
as I know, permitted any other to arise in ts 
room. The direction of his trading voyages, 
which are eflected between London and Han- 
burgh, do not permit him to pay frequent visils 
to St. Alphage; but whenever he comes, he fails 
not to bring presents of rare and valuable ar 
cles to me and to my household. Of course, § 
cover is always laid for him at our table, and 't 
not unfrequently happens, that we refer bach, 
in our conversation over our wine, to pi 
events. On such he always touches with be 
coming seriousness and solemnity, and neve 
fails to thank God that he is no longer a s!av? 
to the habits, or exposed to the risks, which i» 
variably accompany the career of ‘Tus SMvo 
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DESCRIPTION OF 
ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


This Gothic structure stands on the east side 
of Tenth, between Market and Chesnut Streets, 
and presents an appearance highly bold and im- 
ressive. Its extreme length, fromeast to west, 
3102 feet. The breadth of the body: of the 
puilding is 55 feet, and that of the front, includ- 
ing the towers, 61 feet. 

The western front consists of two octangular 
towers, 86 feet in height, carried up on the north 
snd south angles, comprising 5 stories, with win- 
dows and ofisets, terminating in an embattled 
parapet. 

The curtain or space between the towers is 33 
feet front by 60 feet in height, and contains three 
doors of entrance, over which there are three 
large windows, formed within a_ recessed arch, 
24 feet wide by 36 feet in height. 

On each flank are the windows of the north 
and south aisles, being separated by mullions 
nto four compartments, and decorated with pan- 
nelled tracery, embellished with stained glass, 
and surmounted with splendid Cherubim of the 
sue, procured from England at a considerable 
expense. The sash is composed of lead, and 
divided into small quarris of glass. 

he interior of the Church has a vestibule or 
anti-chamber, separated from the body of the 
building, which communicates with a stairway 
meach tower, leading to the gallery and organ 

From the vestibule there are three screen 
openings, corresponding with the outer doors, 
which lead into the aisles and pews. 

The pulpit and chancel form the principal de- 
coration of the eastern front, being highly fin- 
sied, with recessed screen pannels, tracery and 
clustered columns. There are three large win- 
cows immediately behind the pulpit, hung with 
nirple drapery, which obviates the unpleasant 
lect of a too glaring light. These windows 
ire covered with highly. enriched Gothic soffits, 
ipported by brackets projecting from the wall. 
ue pulpit and reading desks are hung with 
overings of purple velvet, fringed with gold, 
aud in the front of the latter is a splendid glory, 
‘ought in gold. Outside of the front chancel 
filing, and in contact withit, is a beautiful Font, 
cuted by Mr. John Struthers, the marble ma- 
‘of the Church, and presented by him. Be- 
‘een the pulpit and the galleries of the flanks 
marble tablets, presented by Wm. Strickland, 
*q. the architect of the Church, inscribed with 
‘¢ Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and several appro- 
nate passages of Scripture. 

the gallery sereen is parallel with the sides 
‘the church, connected in a semi-circular form, 
*posite the pulpit. It is enriched with perforated 
“cery and pannel work, and lined with purple 

“\pery. It is supported by clustered columns; 

“tront reed of each column rising above the 

and terminating in a canopy, on a level 

ththe top rail of the screen. 

‘om the upper part of the intervals, between 


the windows of the flanks, spring the massy ribs 
which sustain the ceiling. Each rib is supported 
by brackets, and terminates in a key or pen- 
dant; the spandrils being pierced with pannels. 
These ribs, brackets and pendants, dividing it 
into many compartments, form a rich and deci- 
dedly beautiful perspective effect, particularly 
when viewed from the east or west end of the 
church. 

The organ-loft or choir is situated on the wes- 
tern front, in the rear of the circular pews of 
the gallery. Besides accommodating a large 
organ of twenty-three stops, of superior excel- 
lence, built by Hall and Erben, of New York, it 
furnishes ample space for the requisite number 
of choirsters. The organ is covered by a screen, 
finished in the richest style of Gothic decora- 
tion. 

The ground floor contains 122 pews; the gal- 
lery 54; making a total of 176 pews. 

The towers are designed to be crowned with 


Ogee Domes and the appropriate Crosg, Ball — 


and Vane. 

The building, thus completed, will present a 
correct specimen of the Gothic Architecture of 
the middle ages. 

The Church was consecrated by the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, Thursday, 27th February, A. 
D. 1823. 


LAKE GEORGE. 

Lake George is 34 miles long, and its greatest 
breadth 4. At the south end it is only about one 
mile broad; and the greatest depth is 60 fa- 
thoms. ‘The water is remarkable for its purity 
—a fish or a stone may be seen at the depth of 
20 or 30 feet: It is undoubtedly supplied by 
springs from below, as the water is coldest near 
the bottom. It contains trout, bass and perch. 
There are deer in the neighbouring forest. The 
outlet which leads to Lake Champlain contains 
three large falls and rapids. The lake mver 
rises more than two feet. 
The three best points of view are at Fort 
George, a place north of Shelving Rock, 14 
miles, and another at Sabbath-day point, 21 
miles, from the head of the Lake. The last 
view is taken southward, the other two north- 
ward, 
This beautiful basin with its pure crystal wa- 
ter is bounded by two ranges of mountains, which 
in some places rising with a bold and hasty as- 
cent from the water, and in others descending 
with a graceful sweep from a great height toa 
broad and level margin, furnish it with a charm- 
ing variety of scenery, which every change of 
weather, as well asevery change of position pre- 
sents in new and countless beauties. The inter- 
mixture of cultivation with the wild scenes of 
nature is extremely agreeable; and the undulat- 
ing surface of the well tilled farm is often con- 
trasted with the deep shade of the native forest, 
and the naked, weather beaten cliffs, where no 
vegetation can dwell. 
The islands are an important feature in the 
scenery of the Lakes. They are yet unnumber- 
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ed, and as different in their size and yaried in 
their appearance as countless for their multitude. 
Some are bare and rocky, others invested with 
verdure; some rise from the water with a green 
and gentle swell, others overhang it with a bro- 
ken precipice. To a stranger who visits Lake 
George under a clear sky, and sails upon its sur- 
face when the morning or evening sun throws 
over it a slanting light, the place seems one of 
the most mild and beautiful on earth; but if he 
should have an opportunity to witness the so- 
lemnity with which a storm approaches, and the 
fury with which the eléments often wage their 
war among these wild and desolate mountains, 
it will seem to have lost its original character, 
and to present only the sublime and the terrible 
aspects of nature. 
The preceding print may afford some idea of 
this charming scenery; but no exertion of art 
can produce any thing fit to be called a resem- 
blance of such a noble exhibition of the grand 
and beautiful features of creation. 
This beautiful Lake was first named Lake Sa- 
crament by the French, as it is said, either be- 
cause the water was used by the priests to sup- 
ply their founts, or because its purity rendered it 
peculiarly fit for that purpose. The transpa- 
rency of the water seems to add a richness to 
the place. | 
There is hardly a region in the world where 
the din and bustle of military operations would 
seem more entirely opposed to the character and 
impression of the natural scenery than at Lake 
George. The lofty amphitheatre of mountains 
which surround it, raise their heads to a sublime 
elevation, as if to seclude the place from the 
notice of the world, and to contain within its 
bounds the calm enjoyments of the few who 
tread its romantic shores. But even in this far 
and still retreat, War has often intruded with 
her thrilling trumpet and her flashing steel; and 
thaugh the pure lake long since has lost the 
hue of her crimson currents, the traces of her 
iron footsteps will long remain upon the sloping 
margin. | 
SONG OF CONFEDERACY. 

Written on the Morning of the Battle of Danneberg. 

The morn portentious dawns again 

On trembling but high-minded men— 

Trembling, not with base affright, 

But ardour for the coming fight! 

The chill sun reddens in his wrath, 

To light us in our bloody path ; 

The next hour shall the die be hurl’d 

That casts the fortunes of a world! 

Comrades! this moment bids you all 

Your wandering impulses recall, 

Tells you, whate’er may prove your due— 

‘Be to your flag and freedom true !” 

Now shrunk frdém day’s auspicious face, 

Remains our shame, our past disgrace, 

From suffering foreigners to tear _ 

The oak our fathers joy’d'to rear. 
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Our native language seems unknown, ¥ 
By robbers are our fanes o’erthrown, ra 
Our honour mortgaged to a foe— ha 
Rouse, brothers, rouse! redeem it now ! sit 
Comrades join each the plighted hand, ro 
While vengeance flames beyond command, di 
To gain, ere Heaven’s dread curse o’erwhelm, - 
The lost Palladium of our realm ! a 
Before us lies hope’s glad presage— de 
It offers us a golden age: na 
While underneath its genial skies os 
What blooms of holy freedom rise ! cx 
Our country’s songs, Our country’s arts, . 
All woman’s smile in love imparts; . 
All that is precious comes xgain— 
All that is noble bids be meu ! tu 
These point before us to the prize, 
Though hazardous the sacrifice; uw 
For freedom gain’d in such a strife ne 
Demands the blood that gives us life! * 
Now, Heaven for us, the s'uke we'll trr— in 
Unite, whate’er our destiny, na 
And with bold hearts mean (car despise ; n 
What's life for victory’s sacrifice! T 
For thee to die, our father land, . 
At duty’s word and thy command, i 
Leaving our loves a heritage, te 
Redeem’d amid the battle’s rage ! ty 
Rise, oak of freedom! proudly wave rif 
Thy lofty shadow: o’er our grave! ly 
Thou yet shalt flourish free and fair ; lo 
Hear, Germans, what your sons declare! it 
ra 
Now your fond glances, ere we go, in 
Comrades, on those you love bestow, th 
Then leave your blooming hopes o’ercast 
By the destroying southern blast: 
Weep—for no shame can stain the tear at 
Love asks beneath oppression’s sneer ; bl 
Snatch forth a last, a hasty kiss, all 


Commeid them to the God of bliss: 

© Bach bleeding heart we leave behind— 
Each chord about our souls entwin’d— 
Exch lip that prays to yield us good, 
Protect, thou great eternal God !” 


No more—but forward, forward, now! 
Our hopes from things above must flow : 
All that is earthly disappears, 

The view of heaven the future cheers. 
Haste, Germans, comrades, haste, unite ! 
The foeman’s death is freedom’s light! 
Farewell! and should we meet no more, 
A brave death shows a brighter shore! 
Thunders and shoutings burst around, 
And blood and carnage strew the ground ' 
On, through the lightning’s thickest hail, 
Brothers, lead on—what heart can fuil! 
Soon freedom shall our country grect, 
And we in happier regions meet! 
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WEDDING UNDER GROUND. | 


On the conclusion of my studies at the mine- 
ralogical college of Freyberg, I was made very 
happy by being named one of a party commis- 
joned to visit the most celebrated mines of Eu- 
rope, to procure information respecting recent 
discoveries, and collect specimens for the Mu- 
ecunl. 

No one, but a mineralogist, can imagine the’ 
heart-felt pleasure with which we Cimmerians | 
descend into the bowels of the earth, and follow | 
nature into those recesses which none but the} 
‘rogeny of an Eve would ever have dreamed of 
exploring. But, though prepared to find in 
these subterranean abodes some of the most 
gorgeous spectacles the eye can witness, as well 
as the utmost horrors imagination can paint, it 
certainly was not in sem of romantic adven- 
ture that I penetrated their fathomless abysses. 

Such, however, in countries where the mines 
are employed as places of punishment, are by 
no means uncomn:on; and I never shall forget 
the impression produced on my mind by the ce- 
lcbrated history of Count Alberti’s confinement 
in the horrible quicksilver mines of Idria, as 
narrated to me on the spot by a grey-headed 
miner, in whose childhood it had oceurred. 
Though the rank and favour of that accomplish- 
ed young nobleman, and the dismal transition 
from the splendours of a court, and the smiles 
of an empress, te condemnation for life to sub- 
terranean drudgery of the most pestiferous na- 
ture, lend to his history a deeper and more ter- 
rific interest than can attach to the comparative- 
ly obscure adventures of the pair of youthful 
lovers, the denouement of whose little romance 
it was my good fortune to witness in the Hun- 
rarian mines of Schemnitz, I must trust to your 
indulgence, and the singularity of the scene of 
these nuptials, to atone for the deficiency. 

Besides that superior order of nobles, or mag- 
nates, who, from wealth and extent of posses- 
sions, are more than nominal princes, there ex- 
ists in Hungary aclass of almost equally noble 
blood, but dilapidated fortunes, who, disdaining 
all professions save that of arms, have no means 
ol mereasing their substance but by alliances 
with the free merchants, who are beginning ra- 
pidlato acquire riches and consideration in the 
larger cities. Such marriages, among the ca- 
dets especially of the poorer nobles, are not un- 
‘requent; and while they are tolerated by the 
privileged race, who occasionally condescend to 
them, they are eagerly courted by that, till late- 
ly, oppressed and contemned class, who cheer- 
fully make large sacrifices to accomplish them. 

There was in $ a beautiful girl, the only 
daughter of a Polish merchant, (half suspected 
to have in his veins some of the blood of Is- 
racl,) who, in addition to her father’s well-filled 
collers, possessed personal attractions enough to 
draw around her a host of younger brothers, 
whose pedigrees outweighed their purses. 
Among these the heart of Ida Stephanoff soon 
Jeclared in favour of Casimir ¥aninsky, one of 


fil 


such a gay, gallant sprig of nobility as was like- 
ly to make a deep impression on the daughter of 
a grave and penurious trader. “pe: 
Although the sole patrimony of Casimir was 
his sword, there were circumstances which m- 
clined old Stephanoff to concur in his daughter’s 
preference of the youth over others similarly si- 
tuated. There was still a small estate inthe fa- 
mily, and the elder brother of Casimir, though 
married, wae childless. Here was something oi 
a reversionary prospect; and as Casimir was un- 
questionably the raost rising young man among 
Ida’s suitors, she and her father, during some 
happy months, saw him with the same favoura- 
ble eye. His consent was formally given, and « 
time not very far distant fixed for the marriage. 
when a nobleman, who had been for many yearx 
absent from his estate in the neighbourhood ot 
S , unexpectedly returned, and, having acci- 
dentally seen Ida at a village festival, made to 
her father such dazzling overtures as entirely 
overset the old Jew’s fidelity to his previous en- 
gagements, and even his regard for the feelings 
of his daughter. What these were, on being in- 
formed of the proposal, may be better imagined 
than described. Graf Metzin was an elderly 
man, of peculiarly forbidding appearance and 
austere manners; and having already contrived 
to get rid of two wives, he had brought with 
him a sort of Blue-Beard reputation, by no 
means calculated to win the affections of even 
a disengaged maiden. But then he was not 
only rich, but enjoyed considerable credit at 
court; and had returned to Hungary with a de- 
gree of delegated influence, if not positive au- 
thority, which rendered his alliance infinitely de- 
sirable to a man in trade. 


Stephanoff, though standing sufficiently in 
awe of the fiery Yaninsky and his family, not 
abruptly to withdraw his promise, began to long 
earnestly for the means of breaking it; and 
this Graf Metzin proposed to furnish by possess- 
ing himself as if by force of the person of Ida, 
and apparently reducing her father to consent 
to aunion which it was out of his power to pre- 
vent. The plot was not difficult of execution. 
Ida and her old nurse (her mother had been - 
long dead) were surprised in a rural excursion 
by a body of the Count’s servants, and lodged 
in his old castle, where, by every demonstration 
of respectful affection which his harsh nature 
permitted, he strove to reconcile the high-spi- 
rited girl to her state of durance. What she felt 
did not transpire beyond the enchanted walls, 
but Casimir moved heaven and earth to procure 
her release, and was only restrained by sincere 
affection for the child, from wreaking his ven- 
geance on her despicable parent, 

Dreading the resentment which he was con- 
scious of deserving, Stephanoff feigned to be in- 
consolable for the loss of his daughter, and so- 
licited permission to reclaim her by force; but 
the local authorities, overaied by Graf Metzin, 
and indeed apprised privagely that he acted in’ 
concert with her fatherjto break off an idle 
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declined interfering, and it became evident that 
the farce would soon end, like so many others, 
in the marriage of the chief actors, 

This Casimir was determined to avert, and 
legal means being beyond his reach, he was not 
deaf to the demon, who, in their absence, threw 
in his way some of a very opposite character. 
Urged almost to madness by a pathetic billet 
which Ida had found means to convey to him, 
he availed himself of an accidental rencontre 
with a band of freebooters, (some of whom are 
still to be found lurking in all the mountainous 
ap of Hungary,) to engraft on their previous- 
y formed plan of plundering his rival’s castle, 
the rescue of his betrothed, during the confu- 
sion of the attack. The morality and loyalty 
of this measure may easily be called in question; 
but there is yet in these countries a sufficient 
smack of barbari=m to make retaliation be con- 
sidered perfectly justifiable; and a young man 
just robbed of his mistress, may perhaps be ex- 
cused for not respecting his rival’s money-bags. 
To his person there could be no injury medita- 
ted, as the time fixed was that of his necessary 
absence with part of his household, in attend- 
ance on a provincial assembly. The hazard of 
the enterprise was considerable, as Graf Metzin 
had a tolerably numerous establishment; how- 
ever, their attachment was not deemed such as 
to prompt a very vigorous resistance, and the 
young temporary bandit, and his more practised 
associates, marched gaily to the assault. 

There had, however, been treachery some- 
where; for in passing through a thick wood on 
the skirts of the Count’s property, they were 
intercepted by a troop of soldiers, (who had 
long been aware of the existence of the bri- 
gands, and on the look-out for them,) and with 
the exception of one or two, were surrounded 
and made prisoners. 

Yaninsky, in thus joining, at the instigation 
of passion and despair, a band of robbers, had 
so far remembered his own and his family’s ho- 
nour, as to exact from his comrades, in case of 
any disaster, the most implicit vow of secrecy 
as to his real name and condition; he therefore 
suffered himself to pass as one of the band, but 
his youth, and the testimony of even his harden- 
ed companions to his comparative innocence, 
marked him for the milder punishment of the 
mines, while the captain and one or two more, 
(who, to say truth, little deserved Casimir’s self- 
reproaches for perhaps accelerating their fate,) 
expiated their former crimes on the scaffold. 

As for Yaninsky, though he at first congratu- 
lated himself on being conducted for trial to a 
distant part of the province, where he was not 
likely to be recognized; yet the consequent im- 
possibility of conveying to Ida any tidings of 
his fate, formed the chief aggravation of his 
situation; and having reason to fear she must 
have received his hasty information of her me- 
ditated rescue, the thought of her anxiety added 
bitterness to his own. 

The mines, however, to which he was con- 
demned for two years, were within three or 
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four days’ journey of § , and among their 
frequent visitants, hope whispered one might 
ere long be found to communicate tidings of his 
personal safety, and unabated constancy, 

Ida, meanwhile, had gathered from Graf Met. 
zin’s own triumphant account of his castle's es. 
cape from spoliation, corroboration of her ow, 
fears that Casimir was implicated; and during 
some days which elapsed ere the fate of the 
prisoners was decided at the capital of the dis. 
trict, she suffered agonies of suspense, which 
half inclined her to avow her suspicions, and re. 
deem, by the sactifice of her own hand, that life, 
which she was sure Casimir would not stoop to 
purchase at the expense of his honour. 

At length her persevering, though stil! courte. 
ous jailor, brought her the almost welcome in- 
telligence of the sentence of death pronounced 
upon three ringleaders, (none of whom, being 
men advanced in life, and of well known atroci- 
ty, could possibly be Casimir,) and of the con- 
demnation for various periods to the mines of 
the rest, among whom, her heart whispered, he 
would certainly be found. 


To effect her escape and join him, became 
now her sole object. To replace herself under 
the inefficient and unwilling protection of her 
father, would, she knew, be fruitless, as, from 
the tenor of his few letters since her captivity, 
she saw he was at least an accomplice in it, and 
might enforce her hated marriage with an u- 
gency which would leave her in the end no al- 
ternative but a flight, less disgraceful from the 
power of a ravisher, than froma father’s osten- 
sible protection. Her nurse, who, in all but 
mental cultivation, had performed a mother’s 
part towards the early orphan, and who loved 
her with all a mother’s fondness, entered into 
her views with almost youthful enthusiasm, and a 
plan at length suggested itself for accomplish- 
ing her escape. 

All parts of Hungary, it is well known, swarm 
with gipsies; and no where, perhaps, is that 
migratory race more largely tolerated and less 
oppressed. Bands of them are generally in some 
degree settled, as far as their habits permit, 00 
each considerable estate; and, forbearing from 
all depredations on that privileged territory, e0- 
joy a sort of tacit countenance from the pro- 
prietor. Metzin, as an alien from his courtry, 
and a harsh repulsive character, was no great 
favourite among his Zingari, whom he forbade 
to enter his castle, and banished from some of 
their immemorial haunts. 

Old Natalia, little doubting that amid this 
acute and vindictive tribe she might secure 
coadjutors, could she once open a communicé- 
tion with them, feigned gradually to lend a more 
willing ear to Graf Metzin’s endeavours to con- 
ciliate her, and to be won over by his argt- 
ments in favour of the match with her nursling. 

She then confided to him that much of Ida 
pertinacious adherence to her engagement with 


the gifted race of Zingari, that she would marry 


younger son of the best blood in Hungary: 


Casimir, arose from an early prophecy of one ol 
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and, after many trials, would lead with him a 
tong and happy life; and suggested, that, from a 
mind naturally inclined to superstition, the im- 
pression could only be effaced by a counter pre- 
diction by a yet more experienced and authorita- 
tive sibyl. Such a one, she knew, was to be 
fyund among the Count’s territorial Egyptians, 
and in return for the communication, she recelv- 
ud, as she expected, a commission to talk over 


the old beldame, and put into her mouth such - 


an oracular response as should suit the purpo- 
ses of her lord. 

Delighted with this first step towards liberty, 
and satistied that the prophetess owed the Count 
, sufficient grudge to enter cheerfully into any 
scheme to outwit him, Natalia held with hera 
long conference, during which she found in Mi- 
riam a coadjutress beyond her most sanguine 
hopes. It was agrecd that, to prevent suspicion, 
the sibyl should at first confine herself to giv- 
ing, mn presence of the Count, mysterious inti- 
mations of his happy destiny, and afterwards so- 
licit opportunities to confirm in private the im- 
nression on the still wavering mind of the young 
betrothed. 

[da, duly prepared for the farce, received the 
zipsy at first with contempt and indignation, but, 
is if irresistibly overpowered by the solemn clo- 
quence of the skilful fortune-teller, gradually 
listened with more cdmplacency to her gorgeous 
promises of 2 wealthy, as well as noble spouse, 
unbounded honour, anda numerous progeny, 
contrasted with a faithless and penniless lover, 

loomed by the destinies to a violent and preima- 
ture death. Suflicient remaining incredulity was 
if course manifested to render future visits ne- 
sessary, but the Count, theugh unsuspicious of 
iny plot, did not yet feel confidence enough in 
the staunchness of his Zingari ally, to trust her 
with any possible revocation of her oracle. He 
therefore chose to be present when she again 
sutered the castie, and this obliged her to exert 
some ingenuity in communicating to Ida the po- 
itive intelligence she had that day received, of 
Casimir’s actual sojourn in the Mines of Schem- 

in addition, therefore, to all her former asseve- 
rations, that the stars had irrevocably decreed 
the union of Ida with a rich and adoring suitor, 
she advanced towards her, and resuming her 
sand with an air of peculiar solemnity, exclaim- 
d,in a manner fully calculated to excite her at- 
iention, ** it has this day been revealed to me, 
sat when you again meet your perhdious lever, 
twill not be upon earth!’’ 

These ominous words at first made Ida start, 
‘ut the gipsy’s earnest tone and gesture, and an 
ilmost imperceptible glance of her wild dark 
vyc, taught her to look for a less obvious mean- 
nz; and, with a joyful alacrity, from which the 
Count drew the most flattering hopes, she ex- 
Claimed, in reply, ** Welt, mother! f see you are 
2 prophetess, indeed! there is nothing, however 
leep, which you cannot fathom!’’—The gipsy, 
‘ius made aware that she was understood, ingra- 


“lated herself so far with the Count, by her 4 expired upgn her ips, unequal alike to ytter 
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jthe hurdy-gurdy and Jew’s harp, would, she 


4is 


adroitness, as to procure free ingress to the 
chateau; stipulating, however, for permission to 
bring with her an orphan grandson, from whon 
she never willingly separated, as he was apt, 
when out of her restraining presence, to get into 
mischief, besides which, his musical powers on 


was sure, serve to dissipate Ida’s remainmg me- 
lanchely, and pave the way for a new love. . 
Miriam generally contrived to pay her visits 
towards the dusk of evening, a time when she 
said the mind was more open to mysterious im- 
pressions, and the influence of the stars (which 
even, while she thus tampered with their su- 
premacy, she more than half believed) peculiarly 
powerful. She and her grandson insensibly be- 
came suclr privileged personages as to pass in 
and out from the turret assigned to Ida and her 
nurse, without exciting any observation; and 
no sooner was this the case, than Miriam and 
Natalia began to put in execution their project 
of transforming Ida into a very tolerable fac 
simile of young Zekiel, by means of the well- 
known gipsy dye forthe skin, and a suit of boy’s 
clothes, introduced piece by piece, under his 
grandame’s tattered mantle, 


The resemblance was quite sufficient to have 
deceived more suspicious observers, and Ida’s 
fears for any possible-eval consequences to hex 
poor second self being obviated by seeing him 
safely descend a rope-ladder with all the agility 
of his tribe, and swim the moat with the ease of 
an amphibious animal, she with a beating heart 
and trembling Limbs followed her gipsy conduc- 
tress to the gates. Natalia, who could with no 
great difficulty have found a pretext for accompa- 
nying her beyond them, insisted with maternaf 
devotion on remaining behind to carry on for a 
day or two the farce of the supposed illness of her 
charge, and gain time for the fugitive to reach 
the mines, 

Once arrived there, she strongly advised Ida 
to reveal her sex and condition to the Bergrich- 
ter, or director, a humane and benevolent man, 
through whose interposition she trusted Casimir’ 
release and her union with him might be effected, 
though the power of Graf Metzin, and the para- 
mount influence of parental authority, might ren- 
der it a hazardous measure. Ida, however, once 
happily beyond the hated walls, could think of 
nothing but increasing her distance from them, 
and was disposed to consider the deepest mine in 
Hungary with her lover a welcome refuge from 
tyranny above ground. She was too Sanguine 
and inexperienced to foresee the mang difficulties 
in her path, er even her own want of resolution 
to brave them, when it should come to the point; 
and it was not till conducted by Miriam within 
a short distance of the mines, and instructed by 
her to act the part of a gipsy boy, a runaway 
from his tribe for supposed ill treatment, that 
her heart died within her, and she half wished 
herself even at Metzinska again. 

When ushered into the presence of the diree- 
tor, the hali-formed project of confession quickly 
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either the truth or the falsehood she had medi- 
tated. Had his manners been less gentle and 
encouraging, she must infallibly have sunk be- 
neath his glance; and had the dye on her skin 
been one jot less deep, her blushes must have 
betrayed her. The tears, however, which she shed 
abundantly, only seemed to attest the truth of 
the incoherent story she at length faltered out, 
of a cruel stepmother, and dislike to a vagrant 
life; but the compassion they excited had nearly 
frustrated all her plans, by inducing the director 
to propose easy labour and personal attendance 
above ground to so young a creature, instead of 
the confined air and laborious drudgery of the 
mine. 

Nover did poor culprit more ardently petition 
for release from that Cimmerian bondage than 
Ida now did to be permitted to endure it; and 
here again the plea which her awakened self- 
possession taught her to urge, in the natural 
dread of being traced and kidnapped by her gipsy 
relatives, found ample corroboration from the 
wild alarm which really filled her bosom, and 
lent energy to fer supplications. Nor was she 
far from the truth im asserting, that above 
ground, for some time at least, she could not 
for a moment fancy herself safe. 

Yielding, therefore, to her childish but par- 
donable terrors, the humane director promised 
to carry her down himself to the mine of 
N , which, from its-dificulty of access, and 
considerable distance from the more open and 
frequented ones of that celebrated district, was 
appropriated to the involuntary residence of 
convicts, and was rendered, by the saine circum- 
stances, a safer abode for a fugitive than those 
spacious, nay, almost splendid excavations, 
where royalty itself has frequently penetrated 
in commodious equipages, by an almost imper- 
ceptible descent, and where the daily and hour- 
ly egress of thousands of free labourers of both 
sexes would have lent dangerous facilities either 
for the escape of the criminal, or the recognition 
of the innocent. 

The mine of N was as yet accessible only 
by the appalling and often hazardous conveyance 
of the bucket; and fancy may easily picture the 
dread and horror with which a timid girl, even 
under the animating influence of love and hope, 
found herself suspended over earth’s centre, and 
owered into its almost fathomless abysses. 

She had already descended, by steep and slip- 
pery ladders, for nearly a hundred feet, without 
entirely losing the welcome glimmer of receding 
day, when at a huge door, whose dingy aspect 
seemed fitted for an entrance into the infernal 
regions, she perceived two figures, half naked, 
and as black as ink, each of whom held in his 
hand a faggot of lighted fir, and, thus equipped, 
might have peesed for one of Pluto’s pages. 

By these appalling satellites, the director and 
his trembling protegee were invested with dress- 
es of congenial blackness, and, amid deafening 
shouts and muttered ejaculations, Ida found her- 
acif suddenly seized by one of the goblin grooms, 
who, unceremoneougly throwing @ rope round 
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her prepared to fasten her to the slight-looking 
bucket, which, with dizzy horror, she saw 
swinging in mid air, to receive her and her rude 
conductor. 

It required a thought of Casimir to induce her 
to enter the frail vehicle within which she wags 
ordered to seat herself, while the Stygian guide, 
merely resting on the edge, held the rope with 
one hand, and with a pole inthe other kept the 
bucket clear of the numerous projections which 
might have proved fatal to its safety. There was 
an awful pause of a few moments ere the ma- 
chinery above was put in motion to accelerate 
their descent, during which the miner, secretly en- 
joying his companion’s silent terror, cried, “ Cheer 
up, my little fellow! we shall be at the bottom 
in a trice; that is (crossing himself,) if it please 
St. Nicholas to give us a good journey. But we 
always make new comers fast to the bucket 
since the ugly accident which befel a poor little 
girl,some half dozen years ago. She hada lovey 
in the mine, it would seem, and, poor simple 
thing! nothing would serve her but she must 
be down to seek him.’’—(Here they began to 
descend with almost breathless rapidity.) —* She 


had either no guide, or one as awkward as her- 


self; so, you see, the bucket was caught and 
upset by that point of rock we are just passing, 
and the poor girl pitched out on yonder narrow 
shelf below, where she cluhg, God knows how, 
for more than half an hour, till we got ladders 
splided together, and picked her off more dead 
than alive. You may believe it was her lover 
who brought down his frightened turtle; he got 
a pardon, and she a pension; so, you see, all’s 
well that ends well, and here we are safe at the 
bottom, St. Nicholas be praised!’’ 


Ida, while she shuddered at the fearful tale 
which had thus doubled the horrors of her pas- 
save, could have blessed the miner for the brght 
omen held out by its happy termination. 

She now rejoined the director, and passing 
partly through galleries supported by timber- 
work, and partly through vaults hollowed in the 
rock, arrived at a vast hall, whose extremities 
the feeble light of many torches failed to illu. 
mine. It was supported by pillars of ore, and 
surrounded by seats of the same material, on 
which they paused for a moment’s repose. They 
then proceeded to still greater depths—now 8e- 
luted by burning exhalations from the furnaces 
and forges used for preparing tools, whose heat 
scarce permitted the workmen to bear the scan- 
tiest clothing—now almost frozen by subtert- 
nean currents of air, rushing with tempestuous 
violence through narrow cavities till they arrived 
at the lowest gallery, eleven hundred feet under 
ground, where the pitchy darkness, the yet more 
dismal light from distant fires, the swarthy !t- 
borers black as the ores they worked, partially 
discovered by the sparks proceeding from thet 
own hammers, the noise of all this labour, 8 
of the hydraulic engines for drying and ventila- 
ting the mine, together with the horrible figures 
which from time to time rushed past her with 
torches in their hands, made Ida for a momew 
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doubt whether she had not descended rather too 
pear to Tartarus. 

Emotions so new and strange were, however, 
coon absorbed in still stronger dread of not meet- 
ing Casimir, or of a premature discovery from 
his hasty recognition of her in circumstances so 
overpowering. Feeling, however, pretty confi- 
dent that her disguise would shield her for the 
present from even a lover’s eye, she made a 
strong effort, and endeavoured to summon to her 
own aid the courage requisite for sustaining the 
spectacle of her beloved Yaninsky’s humiliating 
condition. 


The director-in-chief, whom chance had alone 
brought this day to visit the mine of N , and 
whose stay below was necessarily brief, consign- 
ed Ida, on leaving the mine, to the resident 
overseer (a person, fortunately for her, of advan- 
ced years and mild deportment,) with directions 
{0 employ Zekiel (the name Ida had borrowed 
with her dress for the occasion) only in the light 
labour of gathering those minute fragments of 
ore, which were overlooked in removing the 
larger masses to the furnace. ‘* You will of 
course, as a father yourself,’’ added the worthy 
director, ** see, that what good his vagrant edu- 
cation may have left in him suffers as little as 
possible from temporary intercourse with your 
reprobate crew, among whom you have proba- 
bly some minor offender conscientious enough to 
look after a boy. When the danger of pursuit 
from his tribe has subsided, you may send him to 
me at Schemnitz, where I will enter him a stu- 
dent at the College of Mines; and who knows,”’ 
added he, kindly patting on the head the tremb- 
ling novice in dissimulation, ‘* but he may have 
cause to bless through life his dark sojourn in the 
mine of N ''? Another silent blessing from 
the heart of Ida hailed the cheering presage! 

Evening was far advanced when she was left 
alone in the great hall with the good inspector, 
and, deriving courage from his parental beha- 
viour, she timidly requested leave to accompany 
him in his rounds through the upper and less dis- 
mal galleries, where she was to commence her 
task onthe morrow. They had traversed the great- 
er part of the immense excavatfons without her 
recognizing among the swarthy groups, who pur- 
tued their labours, the well-known form of Casi- 
mir, and Ida’s fears began to predominate over 
her hopes, when the overscer, turning into a new 
gallery, bade her observe its direction, and cer- 
iain marks on the roof and pillars of ore, by 
which it was distinguished. ‘* Here,’’ said he, 
‘I chiefly intend you to pursue your occupation. 
The young miner who superintends this gallery 
is, though a convict, of superior manners, and 
regular conduct, and I know not any part of the 
mine where a boy of your age may be trusted 
with so little danger of evil communication.”’ 

So saying they advanced; and at the further 
end of the dimly-lighted vault, Ida, with almost 
irrepressible emotion, descried Casimir busily en- 
gaged in directing half-a-dozen men to remove a 
large mass of extraneous matter, whick impeded 
tue further progress of the shaft. Ida involun- 


tarily fell back, that the beating of her heart 
might not become audible to the inspector. He 
advanced towards Casimir, coolly approved of 
his proceedings, and then beckoning forward the 
trembling Ida, ‘* Stephan,’’ said he, (a name 
which Casimir had adopted as Ida’s patronymic) 
—‘*Here is a boy whom the Bergrichter has 
picked up from among the gipsies. His orders 
are to work him lightly; and, above all, to keep 
him from mischief. You are asteady young fel- 
low, and with you I think he will learn no harm. 
Take him to your mess this evening, and at roll- 
call { will come for him. He shall sleep with 
my little Adolf, who is afraid of spirits in the 
mine at night since his elder brother left us.’’ 
Then turning to Ida, ** Zekiel, I give youin that 
young man a friend and protector—if you quit 
his side it will be at your own peril, and you will 
repent it.’’ ‘* Heaven forbid!’’ thought Ida. 

Who would be so superfluous as to describe 
Ida’s feelings, while the hasty and incurious 
glance of Casimir,rested on her metamphorsed 
form, and his cold, yet gentle voice, uttered 
words of soothing and encouraggment to the gip- 
sy boy? Who cannot fancy her feverish impa- 
tience while the awkward miners tardily obeyed 
the directions of Casimir, and its almost ungo- 
vernable height, as she watched their retiring 
steps along the dreary corridor? Yaninsky for- 
tunately lingered to see all safe for the night, 
yet she half feared he would follow before her 
parched lips could utter his name in an almost 
inaudible whisper. 


Low as it was, it found an echo in the heart 
of Casimir. He looked up like one awakened 
from a dream; caught one glance of a radiant 
eye which sorrow could not quench nor art dis- 
guise, and swift as thought, was in the arms of 
Ida! Who that had seen that wild and long em- 
brace in which the swarthy miner held the gip 
sy boy, had dreamed that under those lowly 
weeds were shrouded the bravest heart and ne- 
blest blood in Hungary, and the loveliest of its 
high-souled, though low-born maidens? 

After the first few moments of unmingled ee- 
stasy, Casimir, for whose character some weeks 
of solitude and refiection had done much, had 
leisure to consider the singular and distressing 
situation in which love for him had placed his 
bride, and te bless Heaven for the opportune re- 
lief afforded under it by the intended kindness 
and patronage of the inspector, and the socicty 
of his infant boy. This he briefly explained te 
Ida, as they slowly and reluctantly appreached 
the great hall where the miners were mustered, 
previous to the return to upper air of all, save 
the convicts (who alone slept under ground) aad 
the evening meal of the latter. 

Ida shrank from the bare. idea of appearing im 
the rude assembly; but Casimir (after aHowing 
the miners who had been present when the diree 
tor delivered her to his charge, to precede them 
by a few minutes, and thereby preclude embar- 
rassing inquiries) conjured her to take courage, 
and not betray by unnecessary fears a secret 
which love itself had nearly failed to penetrate. 
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In efforts to overcome this natura] repugnance, 
time had insensibly elapsed, when a shrill whis- 
tle echoing through the galleries, seemed to 
strike Yaninsky with a sudden agony of terror, 
wholly unaccountable to Ida, whem he hurried 
along with a breathless rapidity which rendered 
inquiry impossible. They had preceeded but a 
few paces, when a tremendous explosion burst 
on Ida’s ear like the crash of an absolutely im- 
pending thunderbolt, accompanied too, with a 
sudden glare, which illumined the whele subter- 
ranean territory, but in an instant vanished, leav- 
ing them in total darkness, the concussion of 
the air having extinguished the torches. This 
darkness was interrupted only by the fitful flash- 
es from succeeding discharges, of which the 
light lasted only for a moment, while the sound 
was long and terribly reverberated by a thousand 
echoes. The vaults cracked, the earth shook, 
the arched recess into which Casimir on the first 
alarm had instinctively dragged Ida, trembled on 
its rocky base. 


To her, the noise of the bursting rocks, the’ 


sulphurous smoke in which she was enveloped, 
and the sense of suffocation it occasioned, sug- 
gested the idea of some awful natural convulsion; 
and though life had seldom been sweeter than 
during the few preceding moments, yet death 
with Casimir lost half its terrors; but to him, 
who knew the artificial cause of the mimic thun- 
der, and its imminent danger to those unprotect- 
ed from its effects, who knew, also, that his own 
fond inadvertence had exposed his Ida to the 
peril of perishing by the actual workmanship of 
his own hands, the few ininutes during which the 
awful scene lasted seemed an age of anxiety and 
terror. The mute devotion with which she 
clung to his side, and resigned herselt to what- 
ever might be the result of so terrific an adven- 
ture, enhanced the remorse he felt for having en- 
dangered a life so invaluable; and it was not till 
all fears had subsided, and silence again resumed 
her reign, that he found breath to explain to Ida, 
that the peculiarly impenctrable nature of the 
strata in this mine, rendered frequent blasting 
with gunpowder necessary; and that the period 
usually chosen for this hazardous operation, was 
during the meals of the workmen, when they were 
exempted from danger by being collected in ene 
safe and central hail. 

Towards this ‘they now procecded, guided 
through the gloam by the rude mirth of the 
guests, who rallied Casimir on his supposed de- 
sign of amusing himself with the terrers of his 
voung protege. The imperfect light favered 


Jda’s efforts to encounter, with tolerable calm- 


ness, such slight scrutiny.as the fatigued and 
hungry group had leisure to bestow; but it was 
not till the motley group, assembled around the 
rude board, were thoroughly engrossed by their 
repast, that she ventured to raise her dawncast 
eyes, and as they wandered in pity or disgust 
over the ferocious or the abject amid his lawless 


admiration on the noble farm and dignified 


associates, to rest, at length, with unmingled | 
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never seen him to such advantage; not even 
when gaily running his richly caparisoned steed 
with a plumed brow and a glittering vest, he shong 
(in her eyes at least) the brightest star in the 
Emperor’s proud train at the opening of the 
Diet! And it was love, love for Ida, that had 
robbed the brow of its plume, and the vest of jts 
bravery, ay, and sadder still, the cheek of its 
bloom, sad thie eye of its radiance: but what arg 
these to the mute eloquence of the pale cheek 
and languid eye, when they speak of reckless 
constancy, and faith unshaken by suffering? 

It was with a strange mixture of reluctance to 
leave Casimir, and repugnance to remain a mo- 
ment ionger in the Pandemonium he inhabited 
for her sake, that Ida tore herself from her lover, 
to obey the summons of the inspector, a worthy 
old Swede from Sahla, who had been attracted 
from his own country by the mineralogical re- 
putation of Schemnitz, and engaged for a short 
period to superintend some new workings in the 
mine of N , and introduce processes of his 
invention peculiarly applicable to the nature of 
the strata. 

As they went along, the tender father could 
not forbear expatiating with parental delight on 
his child. ‘* Adolph,’’ said he, ‘is wild with 
joy at the idea of having a companion. Poor 
little fellow, I rashly, perhaps, promised his 
dying mother never to part from him, and foolish 
compliance with that promise has made me keep 
him with me even here; where, though we have 
been three weeks under ground, his health, thank 
God, has been excellent, though his spirits have 
threatened to fail latterly, especially at nights, 
frem the foolish tales he bears from the miners 
of Cobolds and Bergmannchen. Do, Zeckiel, 
try and get them out of his little head: but hark 
ye, do not give him any of your Zingari notions 
of palmistry and divination in their stead, else 
the remedy will be woise than the disease!”’ 

Ida could only shake her head, afraid to trast 
her voice witha reply, when a beautiful fur- 
haired boy of five years old came bounding to 
meet them, and threw himself into his father’s 
arms, evidently startled by the dusky hue of the 
new friend he had sé ardently longed to see. 
A second glance at Ida, and her sweet smile, 
however, conquered the first impression, and tak- 
ing her by the hand, he hurried her playfully 
forward. A turn in the great gallery suddenly 
brought before them an object so new and unex- 
pected to Ida, that she could scarce forbear 
exclaiming, when she found herself at the door 
of the inspector’s house, a log-hut neatly and 
substantially constructed. Adolph, remarking 
her wonder, exclaimed, with all the conscious 
superiority of infant knowledge, ** Ah! if you only 
saw Sahla! papa’s house there is a palace to this, 
and there are streets, and houses, and a wind- 
mill. Oh! this is a shabby mine, not ta be com- 
pared to-dear Sahla!”’ 

As he spoke they entered the hauee, which 
consisted of two apartments, one of which, filled 
with books and instruments of science, was 0% 


countenasce of her lover. She thought she had}} cupied by the inspector, while the other, a sort 
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of kitchen, was prepared for the use of the chil- 
dren. Adolph, after insisting on sharing with 
his new play-mate (whose slight figure gave her, 
in male attire, an absolutely childish appearance ) 
a supper somewhat more inviting than the rye 
bread and black beer she had left behind, com- 
plained of being sleepy; and the inspector, pro- 
nouncing a grave blessing on his infant head, 
(in which the good man included his worse than 
orphan comrade,) retired to his own apartment, 

No sooner was his father gone, than little 
Adolph, forgetting his drowsiness, began to tell 
a thousand stories about Cobolds and Mine- 
knockers, and good people; all of whom, he said, 
he saw or heard every night, and from whose vi- 
sits he hoped the society of a companion would 
release him. Ida, too heavy at heart to laugh at 
the childish list of supernatural acquaintance, 
had recourse to her rosary; and recommending 
to the litthe Lutheran (who had never before seen 
such a plaything) to saya prayer for every bead 
till he fell asleep, put him to bed, availing her- 
self of his still unconquered dislike of her com- 
plexion, to spread her own mattress at a little 
distance on the floor. 


Here, at length, sleep visited her wearied frame, 
and her slumbers (broken only occasionally by 
the infant voice of Adolph muttering his childish, 
but efficacious orisons) continued, till she her- 
self was conscious they had been protracted, 
and, on opening her eyes, fully expected to be 
rebuked by the bright blaze of day. 

It was a painful moment that recalled her, by 
the darkness around, to a sense of her situation; 
but impatient to meet Casimir, of whom she had 
as yet enjoyed but a transient glimpse, conquer- 
ed her dejection; and, striking a light, she awoke 
her little companion, and giving him his break- 
fast, (her share of which she reserved to par- 
take it with Casimir,) she consigned him to his 
futher, and awaited the arrival of her lover, 
who had promised to come and conduct her to 
the scene of their mutual labors. The sight of 
him in his coarse miner’s dress, the. paleness of 
coniinement, increased by the rays of the lamp 
he held in his hand, proved almost too much for 
her;but his unaltered smile cheered her; and there 
was a radiance in his bright black eye since yes- 
terday, that spoke of hope and happiness! 

Casimir was able to contrive that they should 
| be uninterrupted during a great part of this day, 

ind it was spent in discussing their prospects, 
and weighing the adyantages held out by con- 
tinued concealment or immediate discovery. 
The former, exposed to irksome confinement and 
inevitable delay; but the latter threatened possi- 
ble destruction to their hopes, and was therefore 
nore formidable. The inspector, though a wor- 
thy and humane man, must, as a parent, enter- 
tain high ideas of parental authority, and was 
hot likely to sanction the union of an only child 
Without the consent of her father; nay, would 
Probably insist on delivering her up to him imme~ 
diately. It was, therefore, advisable to endeavor 
‘0 secure an interest in his breast, by continued 
hindness to his child; and they agreed, at all 
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events, to defer discovery till the approaching fes- 
tival should bring down to the mine a priest, to 
whom, in confession at least, if not otherwise, 
the secret might be confided. 

During the intervening month, Casimir and 
Ida, (whose tete-a-tetes were usually confined 
to a few short moments in proceeding to, or re- 
turning from their labors) indemnified them- 
selves for the restraint imposed by the presence 
of their parties, by establishing, through the in- 
teresting child by whom they were almost con- 
stantly accompanied, a medium of intercourse 
as delightful as it was unsuspected. Tales of 
love and chivalry related by Casimir, (and 
which soon eclipsed in the mind of his young 
auditor the fairy and goblin legends of ruder nar- 
rators,) found a no less enthusiastic listener in 
Ida, who saw in her lover the hero of every ro- 
mance, and read in the perils each experienced 
for his mistress, a faint reflection of the heroic 
daring of her own devoted Casimir; while Ida’s 
encomiums on love and constancy, nay, sometimes 
even her heartfelt expressions of fond attach- 
ment to the child on whom they were sincerely 
lavished, were interpreted as more than half ad- 
dressed to one, who might have found it diffi- 
cult, under other circumstances, to extort them. 
In short, that mental sunshine, which is altoge- 
ther independent even of the smiles of nature, 
played so brightly across their darkling path, 
that each viewed with awe and anxiety the ap- 

roach of a period which might restore them to 
light and liberty, at the possible expense of at 
least a temporary separation. » 

The festival which was to decide their fate 
(one of the most solemn of the Romish church,) 
occurred during our visit to the Mining district, 
and we were advised on no account to quit N-— 
without witnessing the brilliant spectacle of the 
illumination of the mine, and the performance 
of high mass in its lofty and spacious chapel, 
whose intrinsic magnificence might put to 
shame the richest shrines of our upper world. 

We went down early in the morning, that 
the previous splendors of day might not rob the 
subterranean spectacle of any of its brilliancy; 
and highly as my expectations had been raised, 
they were not disappointed. The blaze of the 
torches, reflected by the innumerable particles of 
silver ore that lined the roof and walls of the 
galleries, was absolutely dazzling; while the 
deep shadows beyond their immediate influence 
would have been studies for a Rembrandt. 

The chapel, when we first looked into it, at 
that early hour, was crowded with miners wait- 
ing for admission to the confessional; among 
the last of whom I remembered seeing a very 
dark but handsome boy leaning against a pillar, 
in evident agitation. I had followed the inspec- 
tor into some distant workings, to see various 
effects of light and shadow and natural pheno- 
mena, rendered more apparent by the increased 
illumination, and did not return till a bell had 
given notice of the near approach of mass. 

The crowd in the chapel was rather increased 


than diminished; but it had spontaneously divid. 
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ed, leaving at the altar only the venerable 
white-haired priest, before whom knelt a hand- 
some young miner, and the same slender dusky 
boy, whose dark skin was now, however, mocked, 
and betrayed to be factitious by a redundant 
‘sapbiney of the finest flaxen hair, which swept as: 
knelt on the dark rocky floor of the chapel. 
Murmurs and whispers ran around the assem- 
bly; and on seeing the inspector advance, the 
priest, in a dignified voice, inquired if any impe- 
diment prevented the administration of the sa- 
crament of marriage to the pair now kneeling 
to receive it; long affianced in the sight of 
Heaven, and thus miraculously brought together 
to complete a violated contract? No one pre- 
sumed to contravene or question the propriety 
of the ordinance, till the half-fainting bride, 
_ blushing through all her nut-brown dye, glanced 
at her strange habiliments, and with allen mo- 
desty faltered, ‘* No, not in these!’ 
The appeal was irresistible, and as soon as 
mass had been celebrated, a messenger was 
dispatched by the kind inspector, to the village 
above, for a female peasant’s dress of the coun- 
try, in which Ida looked absolutely enchanting. 
It was not alone a bridal dress that this em- 
bassy procured. It brought friends to grace the 
nuptials, whom fate had strangely conspired to 
bring that day to N——. 
Ida had conjured the gipsies to lighten as soon 
as possible her father’s anxieties, by acquainting 
him with her safety, though not with her retreat; 
but the communication had been delayed, and 


lia, who had remained concealed for some time 
after her escape from the castle of Metzinska, 
that at length led him to a knowledge of his 
daughter’s fate. With a heart softened by long 
anxiety and parental remorse, he was now ar- 
rived at the mouth of the mine, followed by the 
faithful nurse, and attended by the reconciled 
Yaninski, who had also at length gained tidings 
of their brother (whom they concluded in a fo- 
reign country with his bride,) from one of the 
banditti who had escaped on the seizure of the 
others, and was glad to purchase indemnity on 
his return to his native country by such interest- 
ing intelligence, 

‘The Yaninski were amply furnished with par- 
dons and letters of rehabilitation. Stephanoff 
came loaded with wealth to reward his daugh- 
ter’s benefactors, and rich dresses to adorn her 
person—but it was in the peasant’s dress of the 
mining district that she gave her hand to Casi- 
mir, and in that dress she has sworn to keep the 
anniversary of her WEDDING UNDER GROUND! 


THE HEART AND LYRE. 
BY MARY ANN BROWN, 


She left her lyre within the ball 

When last she parted with her loved ; 
And still it hangs upon the wall— 

He will not let it be removed. 
Around that lyre of sweetest tone 

She twined a wreath of roses fair: 
And though their lovely hue is goue— 
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it was only the appearance of the faithful Nata-' 


No hand has touched its silver string 
Since last she waked a parting lay ; 
To sweep its cords would only bring 
A tuneless tale of its decay. 
And there it hangs, slow mouldering, 
Its sweetness gone, its passion quell’d ; 
And round it those dead roses cling, 
Like withered hopes, still fondly beld. 


And his sad mourning heart is such, 
No happy feelings it affords : 
{it cannot bear the lightest touch 
Of mirth upon its ruined chords. 
Her name to him they ne’er repeat, 
It would but waken thoughts of wo ; 
And though *twas once so very sweet, 
He could not brook to hear it now. 


He fixes on the lyre his eye 

For hours, but never, never speaks ; 
Unmoved he gazes, silently, 

And only starts when some chord breaks. 
It has an echo in his heart, 

Both mutely their bereavement bear; 
In her affections both had part, 

And both are left to perish here. 


HORTENSE BEAUHARNAIS, 
Duchess of St. Leu, Ex-Queen of Holland. 


In the year 1819, after having spent several 
years in Russia, I passed through Bavaria on my 
way back to France. On reaching Augsburg, I 
learned that the Duchess de St. Leu resided there. 
She had formerly set some of ny romances to 
music, and this circumstance in some degree en- 
titled me to solicit the honour of an introduction 
to her. The gracious answer returned to my s0- 
licitation greatly enhanced the venture of the 
favour that was conceded to me. 

I had hitherto known the Duchess de St. Leu 
only by reputation, Some officers attached to 
the suite of the Emperor Alexander, who, in 1814, 
accompanied that monarch to Malmaison, had 
given me such a glowing description of Hortense 
Beauharnais, that, when first presented to her, | 
could almost fancy that I had met her after long 
absence, and that I was indebted for my kind te- 
ception to the bonds of old friendship. 

She introduced me to her domestic circle, con- 
sisting of her two sons, who had recently return- 
ed from Rome, where their fathor, Louis Buona- 
parte, had been superintending their education, 
some of the officers of her former househole; 
two young friends of her childhood; and that 
model of conjugal affection, the Countess de 
Lavalette, The conversation soon took a general 
turn, 1 was asked about Ukrania, where | had 
long resided, about Greece and Turkey, through 
which I had recently travelled; and, in return 
for my information, I received accounts of Bava 
ria, St. Leu, and the Lake of Constance, and 
was told of events which derived their chief 1- 
terest from the part which my informants )s 
acted in them. 

At five o’clock we sat down to dinner; and 
leaving the dining-room, I accompanied the 
Duchess in a walk through her garden. This 
terval of conversation soon enabled me to discv- 
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was by no means anhgaeraier. She evinced pro- 
found susceptibility of feeling at the recollection 
of the loss of her mother, and the tragical death 
of Madame de Broc; but when she spoke of her 
children, her brother, and her friends, all the 
warmth of her heart seemed reflected in her 
clowing countenance. In describing to me her 
present condition, it was difficult to avoid advert- 
ing to the constant subject of herregret, her be- 
loved France! ‘ You are now returning home,’ 
she said, and [ shall never forget the heavy sigh 
that accompanied this last word. Alas! I had, 
from my cradle, been a stranger to my native 
bome; but I could now well conceive the sorrow 
of being separated from it for ever. Of the mea- 
sures which had been adopted to banish her 
from France, the Duchess spoke with that re- 
cignation which seems to complain without mur- 
muring; and after my two hours’ conversation 
with her, I know not whether the excellent 
qualities of her heart, or her understanding, 
had most powerfully commanded my admira- 
tron. 

We returned to the drawing-room at cight 
o’clock, where tea was served. ‘* This isa Dutch 
custom which I keep up,’ said the Duchess, 
‘but do not imagine,’ added she, with a sort of 
blush, ‘that Ido this to bring to recollection 
that brilliant period which is already remote — 
Tea is the beverage of cold climates; and in com- 
ing here, I have scarcely experienced a change 
of temperature.’ 

Several visitors came to her from the neigh- 
bourhood, and some even from Munich. She re- 
ceived them politely, and she must have been 
flattered by the earnest attention paid to her. As 
these attentions were the offspring of esteem, she 
was entitled to regard them asmore sincere than 
the adulations with which she was fatigued by 
the parasites of the courts of St. Cloud and the 
Hague. 

During the evening we went through several 
apartments decorated with paintings by celebra- 
tcd masters of different schools, and a collection 
of valuable curiosities which had been greatly 
increased by what her mother had bequeathed. 
The greater part of these brilliant trities were 
incmorials of greater epochs, or had belonged to 
celebrated persons. Her Museum might be re- 
garded as an epitome of modern history. In the 
course of the evening, music was introduced.— 
The Duchess sang, and accompanied herself with 
all the fine taste which is evinced in her compo- 
“ons. About midnight [ took my Jeave, uncer- 


sceing her again. I felt like the traveller in the 
cesert, leaving behind him a flower, the fra- 
trance of which he is destined but once to enjoy. 
Wherever time, events, or fate may lead me, that 
cay will be indelibly engraven on my heart, as it 
Sin my memory. | 

To share sensations with others, says a cele- 
brated woman, ‘ is to multiply them;’ and this is 
the motive which induces me to trace out, from 
the account which the Duchess gave me of the 
principal events of her life, a Little sketch, which 


tain whether I might ever have the happiness of 
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may, perhaps, place in their true light the merits 
ofa woman, who was innocently forced into an 
elevated sphere to which her birth did not enti- 
tle her, and who now, by every virtue that can 
adorn her sex, reflects honour on the humble 
condition to which fate has reduced her. 
Hortense Eugenie de Beauharnais, Duchess of 
Saint-Leu, late Queen of Holland, born at Paris, 
on the 10th April, 1783, was the daughter of 
Alexander Viscount de Beauharnais, General of 
the French armies, and Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie, afterwards Empress of France. While 
yet aninfant, she went with her mother to Mar- 
tinique, and at the beginning of the Revolution 
returned to France. There she soon became ac- 
quainted with misfortune; her mother was thrown 
into prison, and her father was dragged to the 
scaffold. She was left with her brother Eugene, 
under the care of a gouvernante. These first 
trials which she was destined to undergo laid the 
foundation of that solid and enlightened under- 
standing, of the possession of which she gave 
proofs at a very early age. Madame Campan, a 
name celebrated in the annals ofeducation, had 
the opportunity of cultivating in Hortense one 
of the finest of dispositions. It was at a public 
school, superintended by Madame Campan, at 
St. Germaine en Lave, that this Princess acqui- 
red the seeds of those accomplishments which 
were afterwards so successfully developed.— 
There, also, she became acquainted with that 
friend of her soul, Adele Agnie, the sister of 
Madame Ney, on whom she concentrated all the 
sensibility of her first affections. , 


Madame de Beauharnais had become the wife 
of General Buonaparte. After the 18th of Bru- 
maire they inhabited the Thuillerics. Though 
placed thus young amidst the gaiety and the tur- 
moils of a court, elated by the glory of victory, 
where she was overwhelmed with the servile at- 
tentions of the rich and the noble, yet Hortense 
never departed from her naturally quiet and un- 
pretending character. But these brief moments 
of happiness in her morning of life have been 
blown away like a light vapour by the breath of 
i Feeeye The Consul regarded as his son his 
brother Louis, whom he had brought up. Jose- 
phine had made choice of him as a husband for 
her daughter, and accordingly the young coup'e 
were married in January, 1802. The fruit of this 
marriage was two sons, the eldest of whom Na- 
poleon proposed to adopt, at the time of his co- 
ronation. The second son was christened by 
Pope Pius VII. and both were singled out as the 
future successors of the Emperor. During this 
rapid advancgment of fortune, Hortense conti- 
nued unchan@ed,. Amidst imperial splendour, she 
was still modest and unassuming; and the sim- 
plicity of her character and manuers, tempered 
the external pomp by which she was surrounded. 
When released from the ostentatious ceremonies 
which her exalted rank indispensably demanded, 
her time was spent in acts of benevolence; her 
dearest recreations: being the society of her pri- 
vate friends, and t he cultivation of the fine artg, 
At this period appi:ared that collection of beau- 
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tiful romances, whose merit places Hortense 
Beauharnais in the rank of our most tasteful mu- 
sical composers, These delightful melodies have 
been heard with rapture in the gay saloons of 
Paris, and with fond regret in the dreariness of 
exile. The strains of a lyre, whose sweetness 
could not be enhanced by the lustre of a diadem, 
resound in distant and foreign lands. They have 
been adapted to national ballads, and are sung 
in Greece and in Russia, on the banks of the 
Thames, and of the Tagus, where, the rank of 
the royal muse being unknown, her effusions are 
valued solely as the offspring of elegant taste and 
feeling. 

On the 5th of June, 1806, Hortense was seat- 
ed on the throne of Holland. She could not dis- 
guise the sorrow she felt on leaving France, 
though she carried with her to her new court 
that magical influence which she knew so well 
how to diffuse around her, and her unaffected 
graces soon won every heart. While she presided 


at the Court of the Hague, a constant succes- 


sion of splendid entertainments afforded an 
agreeable relief to the natural gravity of the 
Dutch. The Queen, who was a most elegant 
dancer, set the example of giving balls, and 
without ever losing sight of the dignity of her 
own rank, she possessed, by her condescending 
affability, the art of making her inferiors feel 
perfectly at ease. 

Why should happiness be ever fleeting and 
transient? Is sorrow then the grand order of na- 
ture? In the month of May, 1807, the eldest son 
of the King and Queen of Holland suddenly died. 
Hortense was inconsolable. A throne has no 
healing balm for a mother’s broken heart. To 
soothe her affliction was even beyond the power 
of friendship. Her physicians, anticipating a be- 
neficial result from change of scene, ordercd her 
to make a tour in the Pyrenees. ‘hither she ac- 
cordingly proceeded. On her way back she visit- 
ed Paris, her declining health not permitting her 
to return immediately to Holland. At this mo- 
ment her mother’s courage was put to its seve- 
rest trial. Napoleon’s divorce was in agitation, 
and the blow which fell upon the Empress of 
France, struck at once every member of her fa- 
mily. Josephine having descended from thie 
throne, her grandsons had no chance of succeed- 
ing to it. Their present and their future great- 
ness had vanished. Hortense, hoping that her so- 
ciety might help to cheer her mother’s forlorn 
condition, now determined to remain in France 
instead of rejoining her family in Holland. For 
several years misfortunes seemed to accumulate 
on the head of Hortense Beauhagpais; but she 
derived consolation from the societhof her faith- 
ful friend Adele Agnie, who was now married to 
General de Broc, Grand Marechal of the court 
of Holland. They set out together to make an 
excursion in the neighbourhood of Aix in Savoy, 
and having ascended to the summit of some steep 
rocks, were passing along a narrow plank in or- 
der to clear a precipice: Hortense turned to take 
the hand of her companion—tut Mad. de Broc 
had disappeared. She had fallen from the plank, 
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and was a lifeless corpse in the abyss beneath — 
Hortense was thus bereft of her dear and lonp. 
tried friend—the object of her well-placed affec. 
tion, and as it were her second self, the being in 
whom she seemed to live. So fatal a stroke 
might have subdued the fortitude of the stron. 
gest mind; but Hortense was reserved for other 
trials, 


When the allies advanced into France, she roe. 
joined her mother at Navarre. Here they were 
both invited, by the emperor Alexander, to re. 
turn to Malmaison, if they did not prefer receiy- 
ing a visit from him at Navarre. His message 
was as complimentary as it was delicate. He 
said, that, from all he had heard of the two prin- 
cesses, he felt more happy to become acquaint. 
ed with them, than proud to protect them. Hor. 
tense saw the Emperor Alexander at Malmaison, 
and such was the interest with which she inspired 
the Allied Sovereigns, that they determined on 
making an independent provision for her. In 
1824 she became possessed of the property which 
was conveyed to her and her children by the 
treaty of Fontainbleau, and out of which was 
formed the Duchy of St. Leu. She was now pur- 
sued by the jealousy of her enemies; but against 
their unmer'ted attacks, her mother’s heart still 
afiorded her refuge and support. However, fate 
had other misfortunes in store for her, and she 
was destined soon to lose tlie consolation she 
enjoyed in the affections of the best of parents. 
On the 19th of May, 1814, the Empress Jose- 
phine expired in the arms of her son and daughter. 
Her death left the Duchess de St. Leu exposed 
to the attacks of envious enemies; and the most 
furious of her assailants were those on whom she 
had conferred benefits. But the ingratitude she 
thus experienced from others, was a vice foreign 
to her own generous nature. Being anxious 
thank the King of France for his consent to an 
arrangement so advantageous to her children, sho 
visited him some tine after her mother’s death, 
and the gracious reception she experienced is 4 
subject to which she constantly adverts with de- 
light. On the day after the interview, his Ma- 
jesty pronounced a flattering eulogium upen her, 
in the presence of his whole court, 

On Mapoleon’s arrival in Paris she hastenod 
to present herself to her benefactor. But he re- 
ceived her with disdain, and at first even refused 
to see her. He accused her of having deserted 
his cause, and taken an active part among his 
enemies; while on the other hand, she was mark- 
ed out as one of those who had most materially 
aided his return from Elba. This latter accusa- 
tion was invented by a few ladies in Paris, then 
industriously circulated about the French capital, 
and finally believed throughout Europe. Calum- 
ny is the burning coal which blackens what it can- 
not consume, 

The first petition which the Duchess preferred 
to Napoleon, was in favour of those individuals 
who had fallen into the unfortunate situation 
from which she herself had been so unexpectedly 
relieved. She obtained the promise of his pro- 


}tection for the Duchess of Orleans and the Du- 
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chess of Bourbon, and she solicited the pardon 
of Monsieur de Vitrolles. 

To lend her support to a victim of the Royal- 
st cause, was, she said, a feeble testimony of 
ber gratitude for the kindness she had expe- 
rienced from the King; but her prayers were in 
favour of the unfortunate of all parties. True 
generosity has no political opinion. She thought 
not of what people had done, but only of what 
they had suffered. When, after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, Napoleon was in his reverse of fortune, 
forsaken by the whole world, Hortense received 
him with filial affection at Malmaison. Without 
any trace of ostentatious display, she exhibited a 
noble example of that calm fortitude which bears 
up against the severest reverses of fortune. She 
suffered no thought of her own safety to inter- 
fere with her attachment for her benefactor.— 
Despising her enemies, she said:—‘ Let them do 
their worst; I fear them not so long as I am con- 
scious of performing my duty.’ 

The last adieu given, and her melancholy duty 
worthily fulfilled, she left Malmaison and return- 
ed to Paris. Some slight movements in the cap!- 
tal, the inevitable consequences of a commotion, 
which had shaken the whole world, were attri- 
buted to her, and she was ordered to quit France 
immediately. After so many agitations, repose 
was her first want, and heronly hope. She look- 
ed about for a tranquil place of retirement, and 
took her final departure on the 17th of July, 1815, 
accompanied by the Prince of Schwartzenberg. 
She recollected that she had founded an hospital 
at Aix, in Savoy, and the inhabitants had not 
forgotten her. They received her with the re- 
sspect due to her rank and her misfortunes, and 
there she awaited the decision of the Allied 
Powers, with anxiety mixed with some satisfac- 
tion, for she had her children along with her.— 
At last she received a passport to travel through 
Switzerland; with permission to establish herself 
at Constance. There the vicissitudes of her fate 
now reached their termination. The King of Ba- 
varia offered her his generous protection, and 
ppermitted her to fix her residence at Augsburg. 

There she found that tranquillity, which had 
velore unceasingly fled from her, and, dividing 
ier time between her talents and her virtues, she 
gives a charm to exilé, and subdues painful re- 
vollections by the cultivation of literature and 
the fine arts, 

To this sketch of the life of a lady, who was 
tcpable of contemplating human destiny from so 
high a point of view, we need not add all that 
Inay be truly said respecting those brilliant quali- 
es which adorn merit, though they do not con- 
‘tule it. Of Hortense Beauharnais, it is suffi- 
eit to say, that she was simple in her greatness; 
that she met her own adversity with courage, 
and by her devoted exertions alleviated. the ad- 
versity of others, aiding misfortune in that delli- 
faite and gracious manner which enhances the 
beuefit conferred. In short, her prosperity was 
tuned to the advantage of others, and not of 
herself; and her native country is the only object 
'0 which she now looks back with regret. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

In private life Sir Walter Scott is the de- 
light of all who approach him. So simple 
and unassuming are his manners, that a 
stranger is quite surprised, after a few mi- 
nutes have elapsed, to find himself already 
almost at home in the company of one 
whose presence he must have approached 
with feelings so very different from those 
with which a man isaccustomed to meet or- 
dinary men. ‘There is no kind of rank, 
which we should suppose is so difficult to 
bear with perfect ease, as the universally 
honoured genius; but all this sits as lightly 
and naturally upon this great man, as ever a 
plumed casque did upon the head of one of 
his graceful knights. Perhaps, after all, the 
very highest dignity may be more easily 
worn than some of the inferior degrees—as 
it has often been said of princes. When 
Sir Walter sees company, either at home 
or abroad, which is not rare, it is not easy 
to describe the feelings of heartfelt joy that 
his presence spreads over a whole party. 
He is temperate in the extreme; but if he be 
master of the ceremonies, he is accustom- 
ed to send round the bottle more speedily 
than some guests could wish. In his con- 
versation, however, there is nothing like dis- 
play or formal learning. On the contrary, 
every body seems to speak the more that he is 
there to hear—and his presence seems to be 
enough to make every one speak delightful- 
ly. His conversation, besides, is for the 


most part of such a kind, that all can take a_ 


lively part in it, although, indeed, none can 
equal him. 


IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 


By Burlington Chester, Esq. 


As one who traces, on the briny sands, 

Men, domes and barb’rous forms to sight uncouth, 
Though well he knows that the returning wave 
Will sweep his labours to the gen’ral mass, 
And leave no trace behind, yet still he loves 
To draw the short-liv’d images, and tries 

To feed his nature’s love of consequence, 

Ev’n with the poor creation of an hour; 

So men leave brief memorials of themselves 
Or on the bark of some frequented tree, 

Or in the treasur’d volame of a friend. 

So let it be! God wills it. Be it ours 

To love true praise, unmindful of the doom 
That future times roll over us, alike 
Unknowing and unknown. Still let us feel 

Just approbation and the heart’s warm glow 
Our proper toys, in kindness dealt to us. 
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HORRORS OF PIRACY. 


The people of this country, have become so 
familiar with the names of piracy, that the al- 
most innumerable accounts which we find in 
uewspapers of the commission of this crime, are 
now scarcely read, or noticed. But very recent- 
ly, we were witnesses to a circumstance which 
brought forcibly home to our mind the shocking 
reality of the distress which this crime commonly 
brings on the sufferers and their relatives. An el- 
derly and accomplished lady of our acquain- 
tance, called on us in deep affliction at the intel- 
ligence she had just received, of the death of 
her only son, who was said to have been lost 
overboard on His passage to a foreign port. He 
had sailed as supercargo of a vessel from New 
York, being part owner of both vessel and 
treight, and had been nearly two years in trade 
between different countries. Principally on his 
exertions depended the livelihood of his mother, 


port him home. An agent, therefore, was jp. 
mediately despatched to meet the vessel on its 
arrival, and demand the property. This was 
promptly attended to, by the person selected 
for the purpose. As soon as the ship came into 
harbor, he went on board and made known hig 
business.—The different trunks and packages 
which were said to contain all the property of 
the deceased, were produced by the master, and 
laid before him, with the assurance that there 
was no other on board. The officious cabin 
boy, however, ran to the cabin and brought 
forth a square wooden box, which he told his 
master he must have forgot, observing that he 
well knew it to belong to the former comman 
der. 


The countenance of the man changed to a 
deadly paleness at the sight of the box, and 
once or twice he attempted to claim it as his 
own property; but the evidence of its identity 


and an amiable sister of about twenty, to whom} coming so sudden, strong, and conclusive, his | 
he had made frequent remittances of money,]| hesitancy did not prevent it fiom being imme 
accoinpanied with assurances of his affection , diately removed, with the consent of the custom ' 
and determination to continue his exertions in ' house officer, together with the rest of the bag ' 
their behalf. He informed them that his busi-} gage, all of which, in a few days, was safely y 
ness was profitable, and that he should shortly transported to the dwelling of the bereaved pw : 
return in opulence. It was in the fond anticipa-" rent and sister. We were present at the hoase > 
tion of again meeting the enterprizing young when it was opened. It was asad sight to be " 
inan, who had officiated in the treble capacity of , hold the poor lady wistfully examining the dit a 
father, son and brother, that a letter was put! ferent articles of apparel belonging to her son, t 


into the hands of our female friend, bearing the 
marks of one written and sent from a foreign 
port, [the name of which, for reasons we now 
forbear to mention] at, or near the time of his 
expected arrival. Our readers may judge of the 
shock received by the poor mother, when she 
read the contents which were as follows: 


, July 18th, 1828. 


MapvamM—This will inform you that your son 
was lost overboard, on the Ist inst. on our pas- 
sage from to Wishing you a long 
life and happiness, | am, very respectfully, yours, 
&e. 


It was on this occasion, that we visited the dis- 
eonsolate mother and sister, to lend what little 
assistance we were able, and if possible to alle- 
viate the overwhelming grief consequent on this 
dreadful and unexpected intelligence. On pe- 
rasing the letter, we were surprised at the cold 
brevity of the writer, who, we were informed, be- 
came master of the vessel after the death of the 
person above alludedto. There was something 
that did not appeer entirely right, though we 
forbore to make any mention of this circumstance. 
Nothing now was to be done but to preserve the 
property of the deceased, so soon as the vessel 


should arrive, which was daily expected, and this her eye caught the well known initials of her 


duty we were respectfully requested by the friends 


to take on ourselves, in conjunction with three | 
We had learned that he had sold both} for William just prior to his departure; and 
vessel and cargo, with which he had originally! these,’’ she proceeded to say, as she unfold 

commenced his voyage, and reduced the princi- | the garment, ‘‘are the letters which I wrought 


athers. 


pal portion of the»proceeds to cash. At the 


time of his death,*he was in another’s employ, ; the linen, uttered a dreadful piercing shrick, 2° 
and comianded the vessel which was to trans- fainted! 


many of which she herself had, with much |e 
bor, put together, while she gave vent to many 
a bitter sob at the recollections they had brought 
to her mind of him she loved so well. The p» 
pers were all carefully filed m good order, ab 
though it was found that some leaves had been 
cut from different books relating to business, 
which were written in the manuscript of the de- 
ceased. There was, however, no money to bs 
found in any of the trunke or packages, nor a 
document which contained evidence of property. 
These we supposed were stow@d away in tho 
square box which we have before mentioned. — 
Accordingly the screws were drawn immediate!y 
from the cover, and the examination of the i> 
side submitted to the sister. The poor girl bent 
over it, while the big tears incessantly rolled 
down her beautiful cheeks, and drew out one 
article after another, which she recognized te 
be the property of her dear brother. They were 
articles of much more value than the others, ™ 
proportion to their bulk, consisting of a gold 
watch and a variety of costly trinkets; but still 
no money appeared. At length she came to the 
bottom of the box, and pulled out a piece ° 
linen, which was very closely folded together, 
and jammed in one corner. On looking at! 


brother’s name sewed on the edge of the cloth 
‘‘ This,’’ said she, ‘*‘ is the identical shirt I made 


and here she dropped 


with a needle, and’’ 
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The shock we received at this sudden and wild 
burst did not prevent us, while hurrying to ad- 
minister relief, from discovering the damning 
cause. The shirt, from the collar down more 
than half of the back, together with one sleeve, 
was dyed with blood! On examination after- 
wards, two places, between the shoulders and 
near the neck, were found cut apparently witha 
knife. The evidences of horrid and foul murder 
were here laid open to the day, and exposed a 
tale from which human sympathy will recoil.— 
We shall never forget the sensations of that ter- 
rible moment. 

Measures for a pursuit of the detestable mur- 
derer were immediately taken, and a messenger 
despatched to the re where the vessel last ar- 
rived. But he had fled, and report has since 
reached us that he very shorty after was seized 
with an epidemic in a souther! port, and died a 
horrid death, invoking the vengeance of heaven 
upon his own head, for the crimes he had com- 
mitted. It has also been ascertained that the 
crew, who were on board the vessel at the time 
the captain was said to have been lost, were 
soon after all discharged, except the cabin boy, 
in Europe, and a new set of men shipped.— 
None could be found of the number, who were 
all foreigners. The cabin boy could give no 
account of the matter, as he was asleep at the 
tune the murder must have been committed. 

We have purposely avoided mention of names 
and places, as investigation is now making to 
discover what became of the property, of which 
the unhappy victim was the possessor at the time 
of his death. 


~ 
MISCELLANIST. 

PLEASURES OF CHARITY. 
The following little anecdote of a person 
who had contemplated self-destruction, 1s 
very beautiful and touching. “I was weary 
of life, and, after a dav, such as some have 
known, and none would wish to remember, 
was hurrying along the street to the river, 
when I felt a sudden check. I turned and 
beheld a little boy, who had caught the skirt 
of my cloak in his anxiety to solicit my no- 
ure. His look wasirresistible. Not less so 
was the lesson he had learnt, “ There are 
wx of us, and we are dying for the want of 
iol.” * Why should I not,” said I to my- 
swlf, “relieve this wretched family? I have 
the means, and it will not delay me many 
minutes. But what if it does.” Thescene 
of misery he conducted me to, I cannot de- 
scribe. J threw them my purse ; and their 
burst of gratitude overcame me. _ It filled my 
cyes—it went as a cordial to my heart. “I 
will call to-morrow,” I cried. Fool that I 
as, to think of leaying a world where such 
pleasure was to be had, and so cheap 


| pet to be dangled by coxcomb cl. 
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PUNCTUALITY, 


Among mechanics, is a great desideratun 
Show us a mechanic who will get our work done 
by the time specified, and we will cherish hm 
as the apple of our eye. But to the mechani, 
who makes us call twice, (fire and sickness ex- 
cepted,) we bid farewell—** a long farewell’’— 
he is not the man for our money. The me- 
chanic gains nothing by false promises except a 
bad name. In order to grasp at all the work in 
the neighbourhood many a mechanic will pro- 
mise, when he knows it is not in his power two 
perform.—W hat is such a man but a liar? To 
say nothing of the vice of lying, than which 
there is nothing more low and contemptible, the 
mechanic, in the end, gets far less work by false 
promises, than he would by a strict adherence 
to the truth. Punctuality in a mechanic is the 
soul of business, the foundation of prosperity 
and the security of a good reputation. 

ARABIAN DELICACY. 

The extreme delicacy of Arab manners eould 
not be better illustrated than by the following 
lively anecdote: 

‘* Among the numerous instances which we 
observed during our stay at Bengazi, illustrative 
of Arab character and prejudices, we may no- 
tice one which occurred in the skeefs (or en- 
trance hall) of our house, where a select party 
of the inhabitants of the town usually assembled 
themselves when the weather permitted. On 
this occasion, the women of England formed 
the principal subject of conversation, and th 
reports of their beauty, which had reached some 
of our visitors, appeared to have made a grear 
impression in their favour. One of our party 
then produced a miniature from his pocket, 
which chanced to be the resemblance of a very 
pretty girl; and he roundly asserted that every 
woman in England was as handsome. The first 
Arab of our party whe was favoured with the 
sight of the lady in question, started back in 
dismay and confusion; and all his worthy coun- 
trymen who cast their eyes upon the picture 
withdrew them, on the instant, in the greatest 
alarm, exhibiting the strongest symptoms of as- 
tonishment and shame. The fact was, that the 
young lady who had caused so much confusion, 
was painted in a low evening dress; and her 
face was only shaded by the luxuriant aub: 
curls, which fell in ringlets over her fore 
and temples. Every Arab who saw the, never 
actually blushed and hid his face with English 
exclaiming—w’Allah haram—by wa- 
sin to look upon such am exposure of Wtend to 
it, and 

From the English Quarterly Reviews herself 
tract the subjoied eloquent paragra: Streets 
writer is speaking of the mother of gtty ankle 
the middling class of society—that ye costume. 
is the solid basis of all worth and p, 

“There they might behold—th/otland, after 
they might not comprehend—wofy are called, 
glory ; nota doll to carry silks anAting up shop, 
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for profane adoration; reverenced to-day, dis-| 
carded to-morrow > always jostled out of the 

true place which nature and society would as- 
sagn her by sensuality or by contempt; admired 

but not respected, desired but not esteemed; ru- 
ling by fashion, not by affection; imparting her 
weakness, not her constancy, to the sex which 

she should exalt; the source and the mirror of 
vanity. They would see her as a wife partaking 
the cares, and cheering the anxiety of a hus- 
band; dividing his labours by her domestic dili- 
gence, spreading cheerfulness around her; for 
his sake sharing in the decent refinements of the 
world, without being vain of them; placing all 
her pride, all her joy, all her happiness in the 
merited approbation of the man she honors. As 
a mother, they would find her the affectionate, 
the ardent instructress of the children she had 
tended from their infancy; training them up to 
thought and virtue, to meditation and benevo- 
lence, addressing them as rational beings, and 


preparing them to be men and women in their 
turn.”? 


- 


THE CONTRAST 

There is a place on earth, where pure joys 
are unknown—from which politeness is banish- 
ed and has given place to selfishness, contradic- 
tion, and half-veiled insults. Remorse and in- 
quietude, like furies, that are never weary of 
assailing, torment the inhabitants. This place 
is the house of a wedded pair, who have no mu- 
tual love nor even esteem. There is a place, 
ma earth, to which vice has no entrance,— 
where the gloomy passions have no empire— 
where pleasure and innocence live constantly 
together, where care and labors are delightful, 
-—where every pain is forgotten in reciprocal 
tenderness, where there is an equal enjoyment 
of the past, the present and the future. Itis the 
the house too, of a wedded pair; but of a pair 
who, in wedlock, are lovers still. 


STUDY. 

Study is a weariness without exercise, a labo- 
rious sitting still, that racks the inward, and de- 
stroys the outward man; that sacrifices health to 
eonceit, and clothes the soul with the spoils of 
the body; and, like a stronger blast of lightning, 
not only melts the sword, but also consumes the 
brebbard. | 
cameture allows men a great freedom, and ne- 
person e an appetite but to be instrumental of 
that did n, nor made a desire, but in order to 
forbore toire of its satisfaction. But he that 
Nothing fase knowledge must be content not to 
propertind not only to cut off the extravagancies 
should ay, but also to deny the lawful demands 
duty we \nience, to forswear delight, and look 
ty take Onure as his mortal enemy. 

others. Wi call that study that is indeed con 
vessel and Ci: must converse with solitude; walk 
commenced im» thinking; read volumes, devour 
pal portion ofythors, and (like Pharoah’s kine) 
time of his deayoured all, look lean and meagre. 
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sumptive; even to forget when he is hungry, and 
to digest nothing but what he reads. 

He must read much, and perhaps meet with 
little; turn over much trash for one grain of 
truth; study antiquity till he feels the effects of 
it; and, like the cock in the fable, seek pearls 
in a dunghill, and perhaps rise to it as early, 
This is— 

“ Esse quod Arcesilas erumnosique Solones,” 
to be always wearing a meditating countenance, 
to ruminate, mutter, and talk to a man’s self for 
want of better company; in short, to do all those 
things which in other men are counted madness, 
but in a scholar pass for his profession. 


RESIGNATION. 

There is no virtue more acceptable to God, 
and in practice, gore conducive to humen hap 
piness, than resignation to the divine will. He 
who presumes to question the wisdom, the good. 
ness, and the paternal solicitude, for the fel- 
city of man, of the Supreme Being, is guilty of 
the most heinous of crimes, and deserving of the 
most severe punishment. That wisdom, which 
is displayed in the economy of the vast system 
of creation—that goodness, which every page in 
the volume of nature exhibits in language the 
most forcible and endearing—that paternal sol- 
citude which the scheme of redemption and par- 
don so gloriously illustrates, should silence eve- 
ry murmur when we are afflicted, and teach us 
to consider that we are chastised for the most 
benevolent purpose, and corrected that we may 
be worthy of those unfading joys for which we 
are ultimately designed. ‘the globe is not con 
structed for the eternal abode of an eternal eoul. 
—We should view all its perplexities, as equally 
short lived and transitory, He who uses tle 
good things of this world, without abusing them; 
whom prozperity cannot elate, who puts a just 
value upon what he possesses, and is ready to 
resign the blessing which he is favoured with into 
the hands of him by whom they were bestowed, 
(when the requisition made is an object ol 
divine complacency,) will surely receive an 
abundant reward. Resignation can alleviate 
the distress of this life, calm its varied troubles, 
pour a ray of comfort to enliven the vale of 
tears through which our pilgrimage must b6 
made, and cheer with consoling expectations te 
gloom that lours over the pillow of death.— 
Who then would have the hardness to doubt the 
justice of the dispensations of Providence, OF & 
raign Omniscience at the tribunal of human pr 
sumption? 

THE FIRST SABBATH. 

The sixth day of creation was almost ended— 
the sun had accomplished his course—the tw! 
light of evening began to expand on the juvenile 
earth. The first-born son of creation stood upon 
a hillock of Eden, and near him EJoah, his guat- 
dian angel and conductor. It grew darker and 
darker around the hillock. Twilight changed it 
self into night, and covered the mountains @ 


and comiulanceling to be weak, sickly, and con- 


| the valleys like adewy veil. The songs of birds 
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ani the cheorful sounds of animals 
joager—the playful breeze alone was slumberless. 
Oe ..\whatis this?” inquired man, with a gentle voice, 
if his heavenly conductor. 


tion cease 


earth.’ Now the heavenly lights appeared: the 
moon arose, and myriads of stars came forth in 
serene brightness. Man looked towards heaven 
with sweet astonishment, and the angel of the 
Lord regarded with pleasure the contemplative 
son of earth. ‘The night became calmer. The 
aightingale warbled stronger and sweeter. Eloah 
bis companion with his staff—he reclined 
yon the hillock and slept. ‘the first dawn came 
pon him. Jehovah formed him an helpmate. 
“hen the day-dawn commenced, Eloah again 
touched the slumberer—he awoke, and was con- 
sejgus of a renewal in vigour and in life. After 
rc ilight, the hills and the valleys were magnified. 
The young light came down and frisked about 
‘be waves of the streams of Eden. The sun 
yose, and brought the day. Man perceived the 
ewly created woman, the mother of the living. 
Surprise and joy replenished his heart. ‘* Be- 
hold!” Eloah—* for rest was this day divine- 
'v established—therefore shalt thou keep it holy 
for repose and thanksgiving.” 


said 


MARY OF SCOTLAND. 


In the possession of the Draper’s Company, is a 
whole-length portrait of the Scottish Qeeen, with her 
son James |., apparently about four years of age. It is 
L very line picture, and is said to bear strong marks of 
being an original portrait of the unfortunate personage 
whom itis supposed to represent. ‘The company’s re- 
cords afford no written document or memorandum to 
chow how they became possessed of it; but the late 
Mr. Racshaw, who was in the company’s ofice from 
737, and continued at Draper's Hall to the time of his 
death in 1794, always considered it an original picture 
of Queen Mary. He frequently stated that about the 
hevinning of the last century it was discovered among 
some useless articles In a Saati room covered with 
dst, and enveloped in the remnants of an old baize cloth; 
that none of the servants could give any account when 
t from whence it came, or what it was; but that it had 
always, during their recollection, remained unmoved 
wher it was then found ; that, on its being cleared of 
ust, it was soon recoznised as the picture which it is 
now asserted to be, and placed where it now hangs.— 
Tie late Mr. Hardwiek, who was clerk of the Drapers’ 
Company from 1737, to the period of his death at the age 
{ 75, in 1773, also considered tt an original portrait of 
(ucen Mary, and stated that the above account of its 
discovery was correct. In the year 1818, David Babing- 
ia, eq. now a Solicitor in Dublin, and lineally de- 
scended from Sir Anthony Babington, who was confi- 
dential secretary of Queen Mary, asked Mr. Smith, 
curk to the Company, if there was not a picture of her 
at Draper’s Hall, On the latter inquiring what induced 
tuat question, he said a tradition was handed down in 
hisfamily, that Sir Anthony had a whole-length portrait 
| of the Queen, and that he had deposited it for safe cus- 
my either at Merchant Tailor’s Hall, or at Draper’s 
Hall, and that it had never come back to Sir Anthony 
or his family. This tradition 1s quite consonant with 
the circumstances under which it was found at Draper’s 
lull, and confirms the truth of the supposition that it is 
an original portrait of the beautifu and unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scotland. ‘The painting is attributed 
to Frederico Zucchero, but for no other reason than 
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were heard no ; that Zucchero is known to have resided in England dur- 


‘* Will the young crea- | 
and sink into its former nothingness?”” | 
rioah smiled and said—‘‘ It is the repose of the | 
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ing Mary’s captivity, and because it is supposed there 
was no other painter in England at that Gme who wus 
capable of such a performance. 


CURIOUS CALCULATIONS AND FACTS. 

The Eye.—There is nothing more astonishing in the 
structure of the eye, than the sensibility of the expand- 
ed nerve, on which the pictures of objects are impressed. 
The betwixt the degrees of light illaminativg 
an object by the sun, and by the moon, at equal alti - 
tudes, is calculated to be as 90,000 to I, and yet the ob- 
ject is distinctly seen. Again, if a sheet of white co'- 
ton cloth, six feet square, be elevated 24,000 feet, the 
eye being supposed an inch in diameter, the areas of 
the sheet on the retina or optic nerve, in the bottom of 
the eye, will be just one eight hundredth part of an inch 
square, which is the 666th part of a line—only equal to 
the 66th part of the width of a common hair, and yet 
the picture is perfect. Query :—Do we contemplate 
this picture as physiologists suppose, or does the mind 
contemplate the distant object 

Goid.—A grain of gold may be spread by the gajd 
beater into a leaf containing 50 square inches ; and this 
leaf may be divided into 500,000 parts ; and, by 2 mi- 
croscope, magnifying the diameter of an object 10 times, 
and its area 100 times, the 100th part of each of these, 
that is, the 50 millionth part of a grain of gold will be 
visible. 

Mattcer.—Although odoriferous bodies may keep the 
room continually filled with odour, yet they lose neither 
weight nor measure, apparently. The magnitude of a 
sarticle of assafeetida, is calculated to only the 
38-1, part of acubicinch, it 
is supposed, by microscopical observation, that there 
are more animals in the milt of a codfish, than there 
are men on the whole earth, and a single grain of sand 
‘; larver than four millions of them put together. How 


much smaller must a particle of light be. 


CAVALIER COURTSHIP. 


The ceremony of marriage among the Kal 
mucks, is performed on horseback. A girl i 
mounted who rides off in full speed. Her lover pur 
sues; if he overtakes her, she becomes his wile. 
and the marriage is consummated on the spot. 
After this she returns with kim to histent. But 
‘t sometimes happens that the woman does not 
wish to marry the person by whom she is pur- 
sed; in this case she will not suffer him to over- 
take her. We were assured, that no instance ve- 
curs of a Kalmuck girl being thus caught, unJéss 
she has a partiality for her pursuer. If she dis- 
likes him, she rides, neck or nothing, until her 
pursuer’s horse becomes exhausted, leaving her 
at liberty to return, and to be afterwards chased 
by some more favoured admirer. 


‘©The Portuguese ladies in Madeira, never 
wash their faces, and complain that the English 
destroy their fine complexions by too much wa- 
ter. Dry rubbing is the thing. If you intend to 
visit a female, you send notice over night, and 
then she puts on her corset, and dresses herself 
as if for a ball. So you meet them in the streets 
lying in their palanquins, with one pretty ankle 
hanging outside, and in rich evening costume. 


Mr. Chambers, in his Picture of Scotland, after 
relating that the merchants, as they are called, 
of Berwick, think nothing of shutting up shop, 
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in order to go away upona pleasure excursion, 
adds: ** Such was also the blessed state of Edin- 
burgh, before it became necessary to employ 
every hour in toil, i order to acquire daily 
bread; when rents were scarcely worth the name, 
and every man shut in at 8 o’clock, in order to 
attend his club,’’ &c. About seventy years ago, 
it was quite a common thing for a shopkeeper, 
oceupying part of what is called a double shop 
in the High-street, or Luckenbooths, to go down 
for an hour or two to Leith races, without lock- 
ing up his shop, but simply saying to his neigh- 
bor, as he passed out, “keep my shop awee— 
I’m gaun down to the races.’’ There was a shop- 
keeper in College street,. within the last thirty 
years, who had a regular white ticket for inser- 
tion in his window, bearing this inscription, 
“ gone to take a walk in the meadows—will be 
back in half an hour.’’ People applying during 
lis absence had to wait until he returned. Those 
who kept laigh shops, moreover, in the Lawn- 
market, might then have been often found play- 
ing at draughts with a neighbor, across the coun- 
ter; and in case ef a customer entering, they 


never rose till they had played out the game.” | 


Wir AND SENTIMENT. 


A FLIGHT. 

The Reading Chronicle states, that ata din- 
ner, in that town, on the 4th of July, among 
other toasts, a Mr. P. H. Hawk gave the follow- 
ng: 

~ The fair sex—Brilliant decoraments that lu- 
minous in the diadem of familiarising intercourse 
whose placid salutes are more licious than nec- 
tar, vocalness harmoniously enchanting as the 
nielodies of arion, optics more admirable than 
the diamond that glares upon their ornaments; 
saluters as attracant as attraction of magnetism. 
Their presence casts around existence, a charm- 
ingness that revives in its irksome pilgrimage; 
their vicile in the causation of suflering virtue, 
wards off calamity’s vehement darts:”’ 

‘¢ Of all the beauties polished nations boast, 
You, lovely fair, shall ever be my toast.” 

Really the flight of this hawk is enough to 

wake the hens cackle. 


ANECDOTE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

During the momentous contest for Liberty and 
Independence, the Society of Friends, generally 
adhering to their known pacific principles, would 
not take an active part therein. Two of their 
members, residing in New Jersey, conversing on 
the subject, one observed, that, considering the 
men in power destrained much more of their 
property than the demand, he was disposed to 
submit and pay, especially as the Scriptures 
said, ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cresar’s.”? The other inquiring who was Cesar? 
‘* Why, in ancient times there were several, as 
Augustus Cesar, Tiberius Cesar, and Julius Cx- 
sar; and if thou refusest to pay the military re- 
guisitions, the constable will be thy Seisure.”’ 


- 


Some years since a custom prevailed in a town 
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of Berking’, in Essex, when a husband had beep 
beating his wife, the surrounding gossips contr. 
ved in the night to empty a bushel of shaff q 
his door, and in the morning the common galy. 
tation of all who met bim was, “So, neighbour, 
you have been threshing, I see.’’ This sort of 
jering, it is said, had the desired effect, for jt 
was a rare thing to see a second bushel emp. 
tied at the same door. | 
FIGURE OF SPEECH. 

At atraining in one of the northern counties 
New York, several years since, the professional 
merits of two drummers, a certain Ben Morse, 
drum major to the regiment; and a very uncer 
tain Tom Burnham, a candidate for the same of. 
fice, were discussed very freely by the soldiers, 
over a pint tumbler of blue ruin, at a cake and 
beer shantee without the centry. Some main- 
tained that Burnham was the best musiciaz: 
others again that Morse had not his superior ‘in 
the six counties,’ when a long lantern-jawed, 
freckled faced chap, standing some six feet four, 
without either stockings or shoes, elbowed his 
way into the ring, with an old rusty Queen Ann’s 
firelock m one hand, and a card of rye ginger- 
bread in the other, and after picking his teeth 
with his bayonet, and wiping his face on some- 
thing that served as an apology for a coat-sleere, 
addressed one of the company thus: 

tell you what it is, Corporal Cowan, grant 
that Morse can beat Burnham in drumming on 
training tunes, but when you come to the real 
sentimental, 1 tell you Corporal, (and he spoke 
the words with great emphasis) Tom Burnham 
can drum Ben Morse’s shiri tail of.’’ 


LOVE LETTERS. 


Ina paper which we have just taken np, there 
is a cunous anecdote of one, who, if we trust 
his own account, must have been the gallantest 
man in the world. Marshal de Bassompierr, 
says in his memoirs, ** being informed of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu’s design to have me arrested, ! 
rose February 24, 1631, before day, burned more 
than six thousand love letters, which I had rm 
ceived from different women, apprehending lest 
if I were committed to prison, and my house 
searched, something might be found to the pre 
judice of some person—those being the only 
papers that could be injurious to any one.” 


GREAT ODDS. 

no ha’e sae meikle sma’ siller, 
would break a note?’’ said a woman to a Ie 
tailer in Newburgh. ** I canna just say,”’ return- 
ed the dealer, turning the key of his till, ‘* but 
I'll look an’ see;’? after having counted the 
money, he put it down: ‘* Weel,’’ remarked the 
woman, searching her pocket, ‘‘ is na that fanny 
0’? me to come and forget the note? but that 
makes nee odds, for I’se come or sen’t t’ ye 2 
the morn.’’ ‘* Odds,’’ replied the dealer im su» 
dries, hurling the silver and copper promsct 
ously into the till, ‘* odds! by my faith; bull 


mak’s a’ the odds.in the wozld.”” 
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an Irishman who not long since rie stared 
fom ‘ swate Ireland’ to one of our neighboring 
towns, shortly after his arrival, began (like his 
neighbors) the task of raising a crop of Beans.— 
Not long afterwards, his beans, (over the hills 
of which he had watched with anxiety) began to 
make their appearance, but, as he thought, did 
not come up the right way, the bean itself com- 
ing up first, He then went to his neighbor’s gar- 
den, and found upon examination that his beans 
eorresponded exactly with his own, but went 
back and began the tedious job of pulling them 
up and putting the otherend down. While thus 
ewployed, a person passing by, after saluting him 
with a ** good morning,’’ inquired of him what 
he was doing? To which Pat replied with a smi- 
ling countenance, ** By Gingoes, my banes have 
come up the wrong way, and I’m planting them 
over again.’ 

ImpoRTUNATE Dun.—The following is a 
dunning advertisement of a butcher at Sacket’s 
Harbor.—** I won't wait. 1 am about to leave 
the place—I have given you line upon tender 
line, you’ve skinned me and reduced me to a 
spare rib; and now if you don’t pay me immedi- 
ately Pll shin you upto a constable with a hock 
in his hand; at your cost.’’—‘* 4 Butcher’s word 
for 


“You bromish,’’ says old Squire Gabel to 
the bridegroom, whoever that happy man may 
be, “* You bromish to hap dis woman for your 
vife.”? Yes. **Und you madam bromish for to hap 
tis man for your husband.’’ Yes. ‘* Vell 1 pro- 
nounce you to be one flesh and one beef. Und 
now I pooblish de bawns of dis matrimony, be- 
fore Got, mine vife, Dolly, Harry, und de rest 
of the childers. Und, ash de scriptur says, vat 
(ot puts togedder, let no man poot asoonder.— 
Vad now, (giving the bridegroom a poke in the 
niw) vere ish mine tollar. 


A Genoese lady was questioning one of Tus- 
eany on the number of her lovers, ‘ Just at pre- 
sent revlied the fair Tuscan, ‘I have but one.’— 
‘ But one!’ ejaculated the other—‘ what solitude! 
what ennui! why, it is just like a husband.’ 


CROSS READINGS. 

1. The big black walnut tree—escaped detec- 
<8 by taking refuge in—the London Courier of 
“aay 

2. For Sale—a package of—stone bridges— 
found in a hollow tree by—the present Einperor 
of Russia. 

3. A frame house was—brought before the 
pity charged with—breaking ground on the 
canal, 

4. An expedition has been fitted out to—the 
moon and seven stars, by—the great unknown. 

5. A grove of trees was discovered in—the 
bold of the brig Instinct lately—on a tour through 
the western states. 

6. St. Paul’s, London, has been—attacked 
with gouty pains——in spite of all efforts to the. 
contrary, 
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MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


We understand that a new dictionary, adapt- 
ed to the improved state of society, is in a course 
of publication. The following extracts are hand- 
ed as specimens: 

Editor.—One who anticipates future punish 
ments, being continually surrounded by devils 
and particular friends. 

Gaiety.—A splendid wrapper for a diseased 
heart. 

Generosity.—The capability of excitation, or 
giving aid to fashionable projects. 

Goodness.—A capability of paying money. 

Love.—A malady resembling the fever-and- 
ague, frequently accompanied with derangement, 
and often fatal. 

Taste.—An indiscriminate admiration of all 
things fashionable. 

Temperance.—A preference of champaigne to 
N. E. rum. | 

Vanity, (obsolete.)—An ancient attribute of 
Poets. 


METEOROLOGICAL GBSERVATIORNS 
FOR JULY, 1828. 

Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 

centre of the State of Tennessee. 


© 
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1'77179 Si) 82} 82 478) 
9\72 174 | 78 7 | 74 | Pair. 
3162169 |75 178 | 7 7 Fair, 
4|63 | 68 | 7417817 7 Fair. 
5 | 62 | 69 | 76} 80 | 80 | 76 | Fair. 
6 | 65 |70 | 77 | 82 1 82179 | Fair. 
7 | 74173 | 7s | $4 | 80 | 79 | Changeable. 
|76 178 | s2 83} 80 | 78 | Fair. 
9172175 | 78} 81} 801] 78 | Fair. 
10 | 64 | 71 | So} 83 | 82 1 79 | Fair. 
11 | 70175 | 81) £6 85 | S83 Fair. 
12} 74179 | 81} 85 | 85 | 81 | Changeable, 
139} 75 | 78 | 81} 85 | 80 | 79 | Clomiy. 
14 |76 77 $0 1 82 | 81179 Fair 
15 |}70 170 | 76178 | 77 } 764 Fair 
16 | 641 68 | 72178 |} 77 | 75 | Fair 
17. | 67 | 71 | 77 | 81 | 80 | 77 | Pair. 
18 | 65 | 70 | 78 | 78 | Fai 
19 | 66 | 72 | 80 | 85 | 84] 81 | Fair 
% | 69 | 75 | 82] 86} S88] 84] Fair. 
21 | 74 1 80 | 88 | 89 190} 86 7 Fair. 
22 | 78 | 79 | 85 | 88 | 87 | 83 } Rain. 
295 \|76178 | $84} 90 | 80] 867 Fair. 
294177 | 80 | 86 | Ot | 91 | 87 | Fair. 
25 } $0 | 82 | 89} O4 | OS | 90] Fair. 
26 | 81 | 84 | 90 | O4 OL Fair. 
97 | 82 | 85 | 89 | 92 | G4] 87 | Fain 
28 | 81 182 | 85 | 86 | 8S | 82 | Fair. 
29 | 74 176 | 82) 84] 83 | 81 | Pair 
30 | 68 81 84183 | 81 Fair. 
SL {70 '75 | 85 87 190! 87 Fair 


The Thermometer hanging iuskle a brick walk, 
with a full Scuthern expesure. 


* the Sun, 1%. 
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GARDEN STRAWBERRIES, 


A gentleman in Maryland burns his strawberry vines 
every spring, by covering the bed about an inch thick, 
with dry straw, and setting fire to it when there is a gen- 
tle breeze. He burns one-third of his vines at first; 
another t ird 15 or 20 days later, and thus secures a 
succession of crops. He thinks that vines managed in 
this way yield a third more in quantity than others. 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


NEW SERIES. 


* 
feo, 4 


— 


No. X 

Botanic Name } FRAXINUS 
English Name > Dlue Ash. 

French Name ) Frene bleu. 


The Ash trees form a very striking small tribe of shru)- 
, by plants, distinguished by their compound leaves like 


par 

No. XVII. the roses, and their winged seeds called Samares vy 
Rotanic Name ‘HELONE GLABRA. the Botanists, somewhat like those of the maple trecs. 
Eugtish Name Common Snakehead. 


They form a peculiar family, the FraxiniDes net 
tribes of Jasmines aud Lilaces; distinguished by 
their seeds. The genus Fraxinus of Linneus contains 
many anomalies, some species having no corolli, others 
neither corollas nor calyx, some have dioecious flowers, 
&c. They all have, however, two stamina and a sing 
pistil. Severa! sections of it or new genera, such as Ur- 
nanihus, Gymnogonus, Mannifiua, &c. have been pro- 
posed ; the last is the manna ash, which produces, intl 


French Name ) Chelone glalre. 

A very pretty and strange flower, not uncommon in 
the northern states. Itis found fram Canadato Ken- 
tucky, and from New Engtand to Virginia, near brooks, 
streams, marshes, &c. In the southern states other 
kinds are found, equally pretty. 

The tlowers have been compared in shape to a turtle, 
whence the Botanic name, and to the head of a snake, 


whence the common name. They are about one inch th of Furone: the ma 
long, and grow in handsome clusters. Former- the manna, by exudation and coneve 
ly the genus Pentostemon was united to this by Lin- 
ay: neus ; but the flowers have a different shape. The ash trees afford a valuable, hard wood, much eni- 
ie it is easily cultivated in gardens, when kept in moist ployed in making tools, wheels, &c. ‘The Blue As! uf 
Eb Tae places or weil watered. It is a perennial plant, blossom- | ‘ords beautiful boards for flooring. It belongs, Lke all 
ee ing in summer from June to August; the blossoms are | the American ash trees, tothe true genus Fracims, 
| ; white and scentless. It is also a valuable medical herb; | having a calyx but nocerolla. All these trees blossom in 
| Ve | mh the whole plant is intensively bitter, like Columbo, and ; the spring: they are put in Diandria, Dioccia, or Pv 
+h | is a fine tonic. lygamia of Linneus. ay. 
family, and to Didyna- Our Blue Ash is a beautiful tree, growing as high as 
mia Angtiospermia of Linneus. g 


eighty feet, with a straight stem, covered by a bluish 


[he stems are simple, from two to four feet high, bark, whence its name: 1t is also easily distinguished bY 


a leaves oppose, sessile, lanceolate, | serr xt acute, | its four sided branches. It grows principally in the ric 
ae smooth. ‘The flowers in crowded terminal clusters, or | jands of the western states, from Ohio to Louisiana. The 
being tin eather leaves have nine folioles, sessile, oval, serrate. The 
abiate, the upper part being c é 
She longer ‘and trilobe. The capsul contains many flat seeds. Siar grow in lateral fascicles, and are not very con 
ving It is one of the floral emblems of ILtusson and DeLu- 
ston. itis one of the floral Emblems of 
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TLY AWAY PRETTY MOTE! 


A FAVOURITE BALLAD. 
Moderato. 


al 


| 
Fly way =pret-ty Moth to the shade Of the leaf where you slam- 


pe: 


ber’d all day; Be con - tent with the moon, and the stars, pretty Math, 


perm 


And make ase of your wings while you may. j|§ Tho’ yon _ glit - ter - ing 
- 
‘a 
light may have dazzled you quite, Tho’ the gold of your lamp may be 


- stray; Ma-ny things in this world that lok 


bright, = pret+ ty Moth, On - ly daz-zle to lead us a - Stray. 


2. But though dreams of delight 
I have seen pretty Moth in the world, May have dazzled them quite, 
Ay Some as wild as yourself, and as gay, They at last found it dangerous play ; 
ho bewitch’d by the sweet fascination of eyes, | Many things in this worid that look bright pretty Moth 


Fliited round them by night and by day. Only dazzle to lead us astray. 


} 
gay, ma - by things in this worldthat look bright, pret - ty Moth, Only . 
i 
- 
daz-zle to lead us a 
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Rreathes there a being of this boundic’s earth, 


Whose heart owns not the full dominion 


Of that “queen of souls,’ enchanting poesy ? 


ADDRESS TO NATURE. 


O lovely Nature! yet a little while, 


And I shall cease upon thy charms to smile ; 
Soon on my sight will fade thy vernal bloom, 


on my senses die thy rich perfume. 


A few more goklen clouds may gild the sky, 
A few more suns may brighten on my eye; 
Then on thy eharms no more these eyes will dwell, 
This glowing breast no more with rapture swell, 


Beneath the magic influence of thy pow’r, 


At morning’s dawn or evening’s pensive hour. 
‘Those stars of heaven which now in glory burn, 
Shall pour their light on my sepulchral urn ; 
That gentle moon, which I so oft have lov’d 


To gaze upon, as on her course she mov’d, 


And pour’d her mild and pensive rays around, 
O’er the far hills and solemn woods that bound 
The distant prospect, soon shall shed her light 
O’er the lone hills or distant mountain height, 
Unheeded by these eyes, which oft could gaze 


In silent gladness on her pensive rays. 


Soon, lovely Nature! whether Summer smiles 


Over thy placid lakes and verdant isles, 


Or Winter heaves its wild and billowy snows, 
Or Spring’s young breath calls forth the early rose, 


Or Autumn’s mild and melancholy voice 
Speaks to the soul of long departed joys, 
I shall no longer heed the passing change ; 


Soon shall I cease with rich delight to range 

Over thy meads, where first awakes the bloom 
Of thousand flow’rs, all redolent with perfume ; 
Soon shalt thou shed thy smiles for me in vain; 


Soon shall I go to join the mighty train 


Of those whose eyes no longer smile or weep, 
Sodeeply hushed in death’s long, dreamless sleep. 


Yet, lovely Nature! while I travel on, 
Along the paths of time till life is gone, 


Still will Llove thee: oft thy morning light 


Or evcmiing beauty shall my steps invite 


To wander, with one lov’d companion, where 


Thy notes of music float upon the air, 
To gaze upon thy sun’s resplendent beam, 


To trace the windings of the mountain stream, 
To view the cascades springing down the steep, 
Vo elimb the mighty cliffs that seem to keep 
Their watch, like sentinels, o’er the vales below ; 
Tosee thy fields in morning radiance glow, 

To mark the moonbeams sleeping on the lawn, 


To hear the notes that usher in the dawn, 


To view thy changing glories rise and fallp 
And mark the hand of God, who made them all. 


ARCOLO. 


THE SPIRIT OF NIAGARA: 
Far in a wilderness of woods, 
Where dark Niagara’s foaming fivods, 
In tumbling torrents madly leap, 
Adown the dark and dizzy steep, 
A wigwam stood, in other days, 
Where oft the council fire’s blaze, 
The war-dance, and the wilder yell, 
Tok! of the victim’s last farewell. 
Twelve moons had mov’d in azure Heav’n, 
Since, to the chief, a bride was given; 
Zamira, loveliest ot the wild, 
Nature’s untaught, tho’ charming child— 
The chief admir’d her charms and hung 
On wild lays of her tuneful tongue, 
When evening, in the echoing grove, 
Witness’d his vows of lasting love. 
Oft would he rove the sounding shore, 
When young Zamira took the oar, 
And gaze, asin her light canoe, 
Across the lucid lake she flew, 
A fairy gondolier afar— 
Till in the west the evening star 
Went down, and the majestic moon 
Had gain’d in Heav’n her highest noon; 
When back again appear’d to view, 
A sparkling speck, her swift canoe; 
*Till, nearer on his eager ear, 
He heard the song of th’ gondolier, 
Still stretching to the long light oar, 
*Till to her chief she flew once more. 
Happy the tide of time roll’d by, 
Tears fell not from Zamira’s eye, 
Till, in the wigwam at her side, 
The chief had placed his second bride 
Then swell’d the sea of sorrow high, 
Then tears came trickling from her eye; 
‘Turning to memory’s waste in vain, 
With beating breast and burning brains 
She saw, with jealousy’s alarms, 
Her rival in her husband’s arms. 
Stung to the heart with passion’s pangs, 
vile viper hatred’s fangs, 
She gaz’d upon her beauteous boy, 
The pledge of former love and joy ; 
And seizing him, with rapid flight 
Filed from the cruel, killing sight; 
Swift to the shore she onward flew, 
And placed her boy in her canoe, 
Push’d from the shore, the chief defy’d, 
And down the river’s rapid tide 
Sung the death-song of all her loves, 
A farewell to her woodland groves, 
To all the joys of earlier life, 
Ere she became the injur’d wife. 
The chief stroil’d weeping on the strand, 
Beck’ning her back to love and land, 
For now affection had return’d, 
And once more in his bosom burn’d; 
But swifter down the flood she flew, 
And only wav’d a last adieu ; 
He saw her o’er the high cliff hurl’d, 
As o’er her bark the billows eurl’d, 
Dash’d headlong down where cascades poar, 
And loud eternal torrents roar. 
And now, "ts said, when Luna’s light 
Dispels the sombre shades of night, 
Her light canoe is seen to glide, 
Adown the rapid river’s tide, 
And her death-song is heard again, 
In many a sad and sighing strain ; 
The lonely traveller often sees 
Her spirit riding on the breeae, 
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Or, plunging in her madness wild, 

Adown the deep, her screaming child; — 

Again, tis said, array’d in white, 

She walks upon that dizzy height, 

And wrings her her hair, 
Mourning upon the midnight air. 

MILFORD BARD. 


The Neglected Maid to her False Lover. 


Go, false one, go; I will not shed 
A tear for one like thee; 

What tho’ my cherish’d hopes have fted, 
The world is still for me. 


] will not shun the friends who still 
Would bid bright hope awake ; 

No, uo, Vil wear contentment’s smile, 
Although my heart should break. 


Thy broken faith, thy cold adieu, 
l never can forget; 

But deem not, false one, that for you, 
I cherish a regret. 


‘Tis true, no other form but thine, 
E’er bad a charm for me ; 

‘Tis true, love rear’d a holy shrine, 
At which | worshipp’d thee. 


And, oh! Hope’s fairy visions bright, 
Pictur’d a joyous day ; 

Till falsehood came its hues to blight, 
And then—it pass’d away. 


Thou cam’st, it was not for thy bride, 
Al! no, it was to tell, 

The love of other days had died, 
Aud bid a cold farewell. 


Well, be it so, I did not say 
Remember plighted faith ; 

Nor urge thee, faithless one, to stay, 
I'd rather welcome death. 


Idid not weep, that we did part 
For ever—be it so; 
If thou shouldst win another heart, 


Be taithful—false one go. SmLIUM. 


THE OLD BACHELOR. 
A Parody on the Galley Slave 
Ol! think on my fate, once youth [ enjoy’d, 
Was as happy as happy could be, 
But youth is now fled, e’en hope is destroy ’d, 
And no one takes pity on me! 
i was taken by age, twas the fiat of fate, 
And I weep, and I bitterly groan, 
When thought brings to mind my single estate, 
[sigh and I tug on alone. 
lard, hard, is my fate! Oh, how galling my chain, 
My life steer’d by misery’s chart: 
Iho’ gainst my fatr tyrants I scorn to complain, 
Tears gush forth to ease my full heart. 
I disdain e’en to shrink, tho’ J feel the sharp lash, 
_For my head like a snow-ball has grown, 
hile round me the unfeeling fair ones do dash, 
I sigh! and still tug on alone. 


How fortune deceives; for time has me in tow, 
mourn o’er my folly ta Nain; 
For the life of a Bachelor’s clouded with woe— 
A wife Lean never obtain ! 
My face is all furrow’d and hope pass’d away, 
And no one compassion has shown, 
ut despair wastes my spirits, my form feels decay ; 
He sigl’d und expir’d alone. NORA. 
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To 
The veil is now withdrawn 
Which hid thee from my. sight, 
The mists of love are gone, 
And yet—I hate the light, 


.The fabric of my hopes is crushed, 


And laid my idol in the dust. 


Idol? ah yes—for still 

To thee each thought was giv’n, 
My bosom thou didst fill, 

Almost. excluding heav’n, 
In visions of the day and night 
Thy form was present to my sight 


By ev’ry subtle art, 
By ev’ry winning way, 
Didst thou possess my heart, 
And gain’d it to betray, 
This cheek would once have blush’d with shame, 
Had I with falsehood joined thy name. 


They say that in thy breast 
Another reigns supreme, 
All love for me represt, 
Or thought on as a dream, 
Weil be it so—I scorn to own 
A heart, where I dwell not alone. 


The tempest now is past, 

Which once my bosom shook, 
And I can say at last, 

With calm, unalter’d look, 
I would not—did I have the pow’r, 
Regain thy heart for one brief hour. 


Thou need’st not then believe, 
That over days gone by, 
In bitierness | grieve, 
Aud for lost pleasures sigh, 
Ah no—my heart has broke thy chain, 
Nor would unite its link again. 


DREAD OF DEATH. 


There are to whom the light of lite 
Is yet in all its morning glory ; 

And much they dread the sickening strife, 
That closes life’s eventful story. 


L. W. F.. 


To them the hours of life are bright, 
Fair hope each rising day adorning, 

And scenes of joy and forms of light 
Cluster around each opening morning. 


They have not learned that hopes deceive, 
That friends betray and foes ensnare, 
They dread the voice that bids them leave 

A scene so bright, a world so fair. 


Tho’ here and there a cloud appears 
To dim the beauty of their skies, 
Yet, scattered o'er their coming years, 

A thousand stars in glory rise. 


How can they de, and leave a world, 

Whose sweets as yel they’ve scarcely tasted, 
Ere joy’s bright wings are half unfurled, 

Or rapture’s golden sands are wasted ¢ 


Oh no! but they must live a while, 

Aad crop life’s flowers while in the blossom, 
And feast their eyes on beauty’s smile 

And rest on friendsfip’s faithful bosom. 


Life is too sweet too precious now 

For them to leave; the vernal wreath 
Of youth is fresh apon their brow, 

And morning airs around them breathe. 
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432. 
But they as yet have only known, 
Life’s morning blush and sunny skies, 
Nor oft has disappointment thrown 
Its solemn shadows o’er their eyes. 


Some days may pass in gladness on 
Brightened by joy’s meridian light 
But it is well if life’s young dawn 
&iak not full soon to sorrow’s night. 
| ARCOLO. 


ON LOVE. 
Inscribed to Miss S. A. S. of New Jeroey. 


Ab! there are those thy influence have felt, 
Alas! too deeply for their hearts’ repose; 
Whose knees would willingly full low have knelt 
To earthly mould—torgetting all their woes, 
Was there a hope obduracy to melt.— 
Hast thou e’er known the heart’s tumaltuous throes? 
For if thou hast not, never canst thou tell 
The thousand sorrows that around it dwell. 


Faith, ’tis a strange delusion—that I know— 
The why or wherefore ask not me to tell; 

I know that it makes youthful bosoms glow, 
And iiddie-aged ones border on a swell— 

Some, while the fit is on them, feel as though 
They could, quite heartily, pop down a well; 

Others, (perhaps for difference of station, ) 

It only gives a little hotheration. 


The fuming poet—seutimental maid— 
(Oh! when they love their love is most outrageous, ) 
The lass, half willingly and half afraid, 
Looks at her laddie—not at all courageous— 
As though she wish’d the awful wort was said, 
While every moment seems a thing of ages. 
Some, when they love, sit down and muse upon it, 
And dare not peep inside a lady’s bounet 


But for myself, whenever I have been 
Up to the ears in this delightful passion, 
I’ve found it often a most happy screen 
For want of temper—just now out of fashion, 
When with the lady, gloomy am I seen— 
Presently I start—my beaver quickly dash on, 
Then scamper forth into the busy street, 
Not knowing whether on my head or feet. 


{f any ask the reason of an act, 
So foolish and ridiculous as this, 

Or think my brain pan was a morsel erack’d, 
[ really should not take the thing amiss; 
For when I have the lady’s lips e’en smack’d, 
And for a moment been upset with bliss, 
Yet did I feel uneasy —make excuses, 
And wander off to think if she abuses. 


And when away, | soon begin to fear, 
Some lurking rascal wish’d me out of sight; 
Whilst the base vixen, whisp’ring in his ear, 
Laughs at my sorrows and describes my flight. 
Next time, perhaps, | weat her with a sneer, 
Which she returns—then feign I would be light- 
But soon repent me—ask her pardon lowly, 
And when she grants it, grow quite melancholy. 


Such, such is love—’tis made up of all weather, 
And shows itself in every different hue— 
And no two lovers ever placed together, 
Did as some other couple ssed to do. 
Some spurn the chain—some\draw it to them— 
whether 
Caprice does govern it, I'll leave with you. 
Chamelion-like I take the ‘thing to be— 
Bright when you see it—black as ink to me. 
Philadelphia, July, 1828. \ WILLY. 
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TO —~ 
And thou art faithless—then farewell, 
This—this alone could break the spell 
Which bound each feeling of my soul 
A willing slave to thy control, 
Oh when I think of joys now flown, 
When I believ’d thee all my own, 
I cannot bear the thought, that thou 
Art false and fickle-hearted now, 
Tis past—with thee it soon will seem, 
But the remembrance of a dream, 
And other loves and pleasures bring, 
A balm to soothe thy conscience’ sting, 
Yet wherefore chide thee or complain ? 
May we ne’er meat on earth aguin, 
For calmly now I could not brook 
Indiff’rent tone and careless look ; 
Farewell forever—and believe 
Tho’ o’er thy treachery I grieve, 
I would not live the past again, 
With all its pleasures, all its pain, 
To feel one hour, this bitter smart, 


This desolation of my heart. L. W.P 


TWILIGHT. 


I love at Twilight’s meek and pensive hous, 

Alone to seek some calm, sequester’d bow’r, 

Far from the giddy and the thoughtless thrang, 
To meditate,—or sing my evening song ;— 

To rifle Mem’rys rich and treasur’d store, 

And muse o’er scenes that can return no more, 
Ali! then in vivid Faney’s magic glass, 

The friends of early days before me pass, 

The long-lamented dead—the absent trieud— 

The false—the chang’d—once more before me bead 


Whilst one by one the glowing rays of day, 

Fade in the west and swiftly melt away, 

“Vis thus I think that earthly pleasures fade ; 

Whilst with’ring grief, like evening’s sombre shade, 

Throws o’er our brightest joys its darksome gloow, 

And nips the buds of hope before they bloom. 

And then I love to think, though sorrow now 

May twine her wreath of cypress round my Dow, 

There is a brighter world beyond the tomb, 

A realm of peace where joy’s immortal bloom ; 

A home cf rest, (when life’s sad journey’s 0’e,) 

W here friends ne’er change, and parting is no ware 
RKOSABEL 


THE MOOLEE-WHA. 
Versified from Barrow’s translation of th 
Chinese, by a young West Indian. 

How lovely is this branch of flowers, 

Fresh severed from its own bright bowers ! 

Some gentle hand that pluck’d the spray, 

Had dropp’d it here at dawn one diay, 

And I, the owner of this home, 

Will cherish it for days to come, 

And wear its clustered gems, to be 

A eharm for happy hours to me; 

But ne’er beyond my door shall shin 

Its beauty, for ’tis mine, ’tis mine ! 


How lovely is this moolee flower, 
Bright blooming in its leafy bower, 
Excelling all the flowers that grace 
The chosen vase their resting place ! 
And I, the owner of this home, 
Will treasure it for days to come, 
And wear its gathered branch, to be 
A charm alone to me—to me ; 

And fear lest eyes, that see it shine, 
Should envy me this flower of mine. 
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